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INGENUOUS POLITICS. cruel. When we claim what we think our rights, you resist aa | 

us. Now, that is a declaration of war. ae 


“ 7OUR virtue!” said Lady Booby to Joseph Andrews; 

“ Did ever mortal hear of a man’s virtue?” Not long 
ago the Pall Mall Gazette complained, or at least observed, 
that those politicians who were urging that certain classes of 
women should have votes were disingenuous ; because, although 
they had an ulterior view, namely, that all women should have 
votes, they kept that point out of the argument. Our con- 
temporary could not seriously mean that in political conflict 
each side was bound to disclose the whole of its policy 
or programme to the other; but the word struck us as being 
so new that we could not help recalling Lady Booby’s 
exclamaticn. Your ingenuousness ! 
ingenuous politics before P 


We dismiss entirely in this place—let that be clearly under- : 


stood—the question whether it is desirable that women should 
vote. We also dismiss that other and totally distinct question, 
whether it is desirable that women should be legally forbidden 
to vote. But the question of ingenuous politics remains, and 
the illustration supplied by the comment of our contemporary 
is a handy one. 

In conflict of every description, the only ingenuousness which 
either party has a right to expect, is fair play. If it is under- 
stood that Hamlet and Laertes are going to have a fencing- 
bout, it is wrong of Laertes to poison the foil, but Hamlet has 
no claim in the world to be told where Laertes is going to hit 
next. There is a story, true or false, that, in the face of an 
opposition which he knew would be fatal if he showed his 
hand, Franklin got gunpowder included in some Act of the 
American Legislature by securing the insertion of the words 
“and other grain” after the word wheat. This was sharp 
practice, but it did not exceed the limits of fairness. It was 
no business of his that his opponents did not observe what the 
word grain carried with it. He looked upon them as public 
enemies; each side was on its defence, and he left them to 
their own weapons. He was, in fact, not half so disingenuous 
as Haroun-al-Raschid, or (pace Mr. Freeman) Alfred in the 
Danish camp. 

In every bargain of peace, the suppression of anything that 
might affect the relations of the parties is a grievous wrong. 
Yet if there happen to be three or four parties concerned, 
though not actively present in the bargain itself, there may 
arise absolutely insoluble questions of conscience—as anybody 
may see who will read George Bliot’s “ Spanish Gypsy,” and 
try to determine the measure of Zarca’s blame, if any, in 
accepting the allegiance of Don Silva. But in cases of war, or 
open conflict, the case is usually clear; and the advocates of 
the suffrage for women might be supposed to speak thus :—“ By 
the hypothesis of every civilized country, the whole of the 
power is with the law-makers. As you, the men, alone possess 
votes, you have all the power. You might to-morrow, if you 
pleased, enact polygamy, polyandry, the right of the husband 
to flog his wife with the cat-o’-nine-tails, or to keep her on 
bread and water all her life. We know, indeed, that you will 
not do any of these things; that there are natural checks 
upon your making us miserable, as there are natural checks 
upon our making you miserable. But you have the power, 
and you have done and are doing things which, in the opinion 
of us women, are as unjust as these things, though not so 





Who ever heard of | 





Belligerents have only 
belligerent rights, and we shall proceed to out-fight you if we 
can, and, if we can’t do that, we shall try to out-mancuvre 
you.” 

Now, the objects and opinions of these people may be 
ever so mischievous,—and we believe the majority of women 
are, in fact, quite unfit to exercise the franchise,—but, as a 
policy or programme, the above is as fair as a rule-of-three 
sum. Nor can a similar policy be condemned as culpably dis- 
ingenuous whenever it is adopted in political or other contro- 
versy. It may often be unwise or unchivalrous, but it can never 
be unjust. If a politician a hundred years ago had been desirous 
of gradually familiarizing people’s minds with the idea of a 
large extension of the suffrage,—manhood suffrage pure and 
simple being his own esoteric doctrine,—there would have been 
nothing disingenuous in his proposing that £6 householders 
should have votes, and holding his tongue about his ulti- 
matum. A well-known publicist was once heard to express in 
private that he wished to turn the Throne into a _ three- 
legged stool; but, for obvious reasons, no hint of his 
having any such desire ever oozed out in his leading 
articles, though it was easy to discern in them a strong 
republican bias. Every man who aims at introducing 
changes in public policy, especially if they be great or radical 
changes, is, by the hypothesis, convinced that he is, in those 
particulars, much wiser than the rest of his countrymen. He 
probably thinks, in addition, that it is only their dulness or 
their bad passions, or, at all events, their selfishness and want 
of culture, which stand in the way of his immediate success in 
carrying out his own views. Under these conditions, he can 
no more consider himself bound to inform them of the whole 
extent of his design than a father would be likely to consider 
himself bound to inform a lazy and cantankerous child whom he 
was teaching decimals in the hope that he would at last make 
a decent mathematician, that he would one day have to trouble 
him with quadratic equations. These, indeed, are such obvious 
things,—it is so much a recognised part of the policy of 
progress to be as reticent about the tendency of new things as 
may be necessary for the purpose of getting them introduced 
and experimented upon, that it would be idle to write any 
such sentences as these unless the question had been raised by 
the unexpected use of the word disingenuous by the Pall Mall 
Gazette in discussing a very difficult subject. 

It may be taken as granted, for purposes of political dis- 
cussion, that the party of improvement, in whatever shape, is 
at a disadvantage which gives it all possible belligerent rights, 
even if belligerent conditions were not to be assumed on other 
grounds. Besides this, the scrutiny which new ideas receive 
in this country from publicists of every kind is so wide and 
searching, that it takes a very practised and ingenious pen to 
exhibit a new idea intelligibly or influentially without the 
certainty that somebody or other will be able to rip it up. 
Still, the wonder is that the ripping-up process is not carried 
farther than it is; the fact can only be accounted for by pre- 
suming that there is an unrecognised code of mutual toleration 


| in these matters: “If you don’t try to uncover my masked 


batteries, I won’t uncover yours.” There is scarcely a preacher 
of any great ability, or a journalist, or maker of books, of 
sufficient consequence to challenge the knife of the eviscerator, 
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who could not easily be disembowelled of something esoteric 
which would damage his chances of aceeptance by the 
general public. And it may be added that when a public 
writer or other public man has arrived at such a point 
of conformity that he has nothing to say which he would 
not readily be allowed to say, he has lost the best part of his 
vitality. In other words, the only minds which are capable of 
communicating fresh impulses to mankind, are the minds of 
those who out-see, or believe they out-see, the majority of their 
contemporaries ; who have things to say which, if they were to 
say them, would lose them the whole of their influence with those 
contemporaries, and the saying of which would even be punished 
in some way or other. According to the old image, a man 
may have his hand full of truth, and yet be under no obligation 
to do more than lift up his little finger. No man may commit 
a fraud, but every man may have reserves, and some men are 
bound to have them. In one case only is the possessor of 
what he believes to be a new trath bound to disclose the whole 
of it—namely, when he thinks the best service he can do his 
fellow-creatures is to suffer or to die for it. But political truth 
is not final, and it is supposed to need workers rather than 
martyrs for its accomplishment in society. 

In an article entitled “ A Lesson from Massachusetts,” the 
Spectator last week called the attention of “ politicians who care 
about the tendencies, as well as the facts, of modern legislation,” 
to the very subject on which we happened to be writing a para- 
graph of warning upon the same day. After referring to the direct 
and grotesque recognition in Massachusetts of the principle of 
State interference with matters of conduct usually classed as 
purely “ self-regarding,” the article went on to say this :— 


** Many signs combine to show that this will before long be one of 
the marked tendencies of our own legislation. We expect to see in 
the near future an immense exaltation of the national prerogative, 
not only over politics, where such exaltation will be beneficial, but 
over social life, where its influence will be far more doubtful; to see 
men compelled to abstain from acts which haye hitherto been left to 
individual judgment. All English Churches when left absolutely free 
have made and enforced laws of this kind, and the electorate which 
rules our great religious bodies is henceforward to rule the State. 
Whether this change will be bad or good in its results will depend 
upon circumstances of which no one can have even a partial fore- 
knowledge; but they will unquestionably be very great. The prin- 
ciple of our system has hitherto been individualism, and if it is to be 
exchanged for that of control, every institution, system, and method 
of action must be modified to fit the change.” 


These words almost repeat our own; and we have only to add 
that there is yet a large and, we devoutly hope,avery strong 
party in England who believe that such a “change” as this 
will be unequivocally “bad in its results;” that there is no 
question at all about it; that the progress of any such change 
must, in fact, be resisted by every means that can be honestly 
used in the art of political warfare. There are plentiful indi- 
cations that those who love the prospect of this change will 
not be scrupulous,—all the power they can get they will use. 
For heaven’s sake let those who hate the prospect do the same. 
The time for ingenuous politics is a long way off at present ; 
nobody ever tried it; nobody intends totry it. We will have 
no cheating, but we will exercise all the rights of belligerents. 
Political conflict means war to the knife, and to the net. Mind 
your feet, for we will trip you up if wecan. We will do the 
“other grain” trick if necessary. We dare not, even in 
imagination, face the consequences of taking off all the seven 
seals at once to people who think Mr. Spurgeon a great divine, 
and Tommy Dodd a hero. As at present advised, we believe and 
that the consequences of unbosoming to such people,’or their 
chosen leaders, would be, to say the least, a fiasco. We shall, 
however, be prepared to reconsider the question when we find, 
say, the author of “ Empedocles on Etna” talking ingenuous 
politics to the Chickaleary Bloke. 








THE IRISH REFORM BILL. 


HE debates on the Irish Reform Bill furnish a decisive 
indication of the change which has recently come over 

the spirit of the House of Commons. Two or three weeks ago 
every measure which afforded an opening for controversy was 
the subject of keen and often of acrimonions debate. Mr. 
Disraeli having, however, at last convinced his opponents that, 
whatever may be the pleasure of baiting Ministers, it is not 
an operation likely to be attended with profit, there is now on 
both sides of the House a common disposition to make things 
as pleasant as possible, with a view to the speedy termination 
of the session. Whether members are altogether prudent in 





seeking to precipitate an event which in many constituencies 
will be a signal for the commencement of the electioneering 
campaign we do not venture to decide. All that concerns us now 
is to note the effect of their impatience on the progress of 
public business. The Irish Reform Bill positively bristled with 
points of a doubtful and disputable character. Open to many 
objections on grounds peculiar to itself, it was also open to 
many more when taken in connection or rather in contrast with 
the English measure. It afforded an opportunity of unques- 
tionable excellence for taunting the Government, who had 
embodied in it both the principle of a hard and fast line in 
reference to the borough franchise and the principle of dis- 
franchisement in reference to town constituencies, after taking 
credit to themselves only last year for rejecting and resolutely 
withstanding the application of either principle to England. 
And undoubtedly if the extent to which it required alteration 
could be gathered from the number, the variety, and 
the radical character of the amendments set down on 
the notice paper, it must be one of the most faulty measures 
of legislation to which it has been the ill fortune, even of 
Ireland, to be subjected. But still, in spite of all this, the debates 
upon it have been of a comparatively brief and of a decidedly 
tame character. What we might or might not have had if the 
Speaker had not cut short the harangue which Mr. Rearden was 
preparing to deliver the other night, in support of a charac- 
teristically irregular and absurd motion which he wished to 
bring forward, it is impossible to say; but, as it is, the dis- 
cussions in Committee have not risen above a conversational 
level, nor fallen below an amicable tone. Orangemen and Ultra- 
montanes have laid aside for the time their bellicose propensi- 
ties. Even that band of Ulster brethren who have made 
themselves so unpleasantly conspicuous on more than one occa- 
sion, and on more than one question, during the present session, 
have held in check their tendency to run generally a-muck like 
a set of political Malays. And the result is that, more or less 
satisfactorily, the work of amending the Irish representation is 
substantially done. 

It could not of course be expected that there should be 
perfect unanimity on all points; and, as a matter of fact, several 
divisions of a more or less party character took place. The 
amount of the borough franchise was questioned by Mr. Lawson 
on grounds which were theoretically sound, but were perhaps 
practically insufficient to warrant the change which he recom- 
mended. Taking the circumstances of Ireland into consideration, 
it does seem that an assessment of £4. 10s., which is equivalent to 
a rental of about £7, is an unduly high qualification for the exer- 
cise of the suffrage in towns. We cannot doubt that it will exclude 
no inconsiderable number of voters well fitted to exercise the 
franchise; and it is evident that in this matter the labouring 
classes of the sister country are dealt with much less liberally 
than the corresponding class in England. But then it is, we 
take it, more than doubtful whether the poorer classes of 
occupiers in Ireland would be willing to purchase the franchise 
by relinquishing the benefit of that provision in the rating law 
under which the local imposts on honses assessed at or under 
£4 are paid exclusively by the landlord. At any rate, we have 
seen no indication of such a desire on their part; and we observe 
that no proposition has been made by any Liberal member—for 
we do not consider Mr. Rearden as such—to reduce the qualifi- 
cation below £4. Between the Government and the ex-Attorney- 
General there was in fact only a difference of ten shillings; and 
although it was calculated that the difference between a £4 and 
a £4, 10s. qualification would amount to an increase of some 
2,000 in the number of borough voters throughout the kingdom, 
this gain must have been attained by an alteration in the law 
of rating, which might have been productive of considerable 
public inconvenience. We are too sensible of the annoyance 
which has been caused in England by the abolition of com- 
pounding not to entertain great misgivings as to the expediency 
of making even such a modification of local burthens as was 
involved in Mr. Lawson’s proposition, for the sake of no 
greater advantage than he expected to realize. The game, 
in short, was scarcely worth the candle; and it was the 
less desirable to play it, because there seems no reason to 
doubt that the extension of the franchise under the 
Government Bill will so far enlarge and liberalize the 
borough constituencies as to make them thoroughly in- 
dependent and genuine representations of public feeling 
and opinion. The question of the county franchise stands 
upon an entirely different footing. The present £12 valua- 
tion qualification was established when the corresponding 
English qualification stood at £50. It may safely be taken 
for granted that when the former was fixed some regard 
was had to this circumstance. But if this be so it is evident 
that when the English occupation franchise is reduced to £12 
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the Irish franchise should no longer remain at its old level. 
Looking to the difference in the circumstances of the two 
countries, and especially to the size of the agricultural holdings 
in each country, it is obviously absurd that the qualification 
for the suffrage in respect of sach holdings should be the same 
in both. The reasons for which an extension of the English 
county franchise recommends itself apply equally to Ireland. 
In both countries it is equally desirable to admit to the fran- 
chise as large a number as possible of the intelligent and inde- 
pendent inhabitants of counties. In both, we may add, it is 





—————— 


principles. Although the withdrawal from the Government 
measure of all provisions relative to the redistribution of seats 
reduces it to the level of an incomplete and provisional arrange- 
ment, it is better that it should pass in that form than in one 
which might interpose an obstacle to future and further re- 
forms. Although it cannot be said to give us all that we want 
or that Ireland has a right to expect, it is a step in the right 
direction, and that is perhaps as much as we have a right to 


| expect in the present dislocated condition of parties, and the 


desirable to diminish the territorial influence which the land- | 
lords possess under the existing system. This object has, we | 


doubt not, been attained to a considerable extent in England, 


and although we quite understand why the Government and — 


their principal Irish supporters should strenuously resist a 
similar process, on the other side of the Channel, the Liberal 
party stood pledged to promote it by every means in their 
power. The proposition of Colonel French to reduce the 
valuation franchise from £12 to £8 was one of a very 
moderate character, while at the same time its probable 
effect in extending the county constituencies is such as to 
make it well worth fighting for. It is of the greatest possible 
importance that we should at the coming general election have 
the fullest and most independent expression of Irish opinion 
attainable. We cannot, in the interests of the empire, suffer 
its real opinions and feelings to be stifled by the territorial in- 
terest. We desire to ascertain them by the regular constitu- 
tional process, instead of having them forced upon our atten- 
tion by Fenianism and similar seditious and insurrectionary 
movements. And, that being so, we cannot afford to confine 
the county constituencies within the limits which were fixed 
at a time when the preservation of the legitimate—we should 
perhaps rather say the illegitimate—influence of property was 
regarded as a far more important object of Parliamentary policy 
than the complete representation of the people. 

Unsatisfactory and imperfect as were the provisions of the 
English Bill in regard to the redistribution of seats, those of 
the Irish measure were even worse. They were conceived in the 
most timid spirit; they did not propose to do enough, and 
much of what they did propose to do was in the wrong direc- 
tion. For opposite reasons, they were almost equally disliked by 
both sides of the House; for while the Liberals objected to 
them because they transferred borough seats to counties, the 
Conservatives were equally discontented with the additional 
number of seats given to the south rather than to the north. 
In our opinion, the first of these grounds of objection was 
a sound one. It is undeniable that several of the Irish 
counties are entitled to a greater number of representatives 
than they now possess, but they ought to receive them 
from counties which are over-represented, rather than 
from boroughs. 
are to the borough members as 64 to 39; and although it 
may be urged that the number of the latter is excessive 


considering the relative population of the towns and the | 


counties, we cannot assent to the propriety of that way of 
arguing the question. The importance of boroughs is not 
altogether in proportion to the number of their inhabitants. 
They stand for a class, and that the most active, energetic, and 
independent class in the country. Their importance is recog- 
nised in England by their possessing a preponderant influence 
in the representation of the country; and although no doubt 
the borough element is not so strong, or its distinctiveness of 
character so marked in Ireland as in England, we cannot 
believe that it is, upon the whole, over-represented by its 
present members. That there are several boroughs which well 
deserve disfranchisement no one can doubt. Portarlington, 
with its hundred voters, is an opprobrium which ought not to 
be tolerated for a single day. And there are other boroughs 
véry little more entitled to appropriate a member to themselves. 
But although redistribution is as much required in Ireland as 
it was and as it still isin England, there was little or no chance 
of carrying through a satisfactory measure of the kind during 
the présent session. Even amongst the Irish Liberals the 
greatest difference of opinion prevailed as to the character of 
the new arrangements; and as the Government had no par- 
ticular reason to persist in a scheme which was distasteful to 
many of their own followers, we are not surprised that Mr. 
Disraeli should have welcomed the suggestion of Mr. Sandford, 
and have restricted the redistribution part of the Bill to the 
disfranchisement of Portarlington and the enfranchisement of 
Kingstown. On the other hand, such a solution of the diffi- 
culty was hardly less satisfactory to the Opposition; for by 
this means the question of redistribution is preserved intact to 
a future session, when we may anticipate that it will be more 
easy than at present to deal with it on sound and popular 





present transitory state of politics. 








MR. DISRAELI AT MERCHANT TAYLORS’, 


T is in one sense fortunate for the cause of truth and justice 
that Mr. Disraeli is at present at the head of affairs. Even 

he cannot so conceal his real sentiments as to persuade men who 
have the power of reasoning that he is honest in raising the 
Church and State cry with which he is preparing to go to the 
hustings. To draw off attention from the real merits of the 
Irish Church question, and to raise a false issue in regard to it, 
is just one of those feats for which both his mind and conscience 
are specially adapted: the one by its subtlety, and the other by 
the ease with which it accommodates itself to circumstances. 
Since he had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in Par- 
liament, Mr. Disraeli has always been in the position of having 
to fight against his own convictions, and to work with apparent 
zeal in a cause in which he had no heart. It is the highest praise 
that can be given to him that he has done this with such 
success as to place him at the head of the Conservative party. 
But the achievement is not one which a conscientious man can 
contemplate with satisfaction, nor can it be permanently suc- 
cessful. The party he leads has repeatedly come into power 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws, and it cannot be denied 
that it has a policy of a sort, in which it earnestly believes, 
It has not, however, been a policy endorsed by the country. 
Lord Derby’s three Administrations represented a minority in 
the House of Commons, and Mr. Disraeli’s, which is the fag 
end of Lord Derby’s third Cabinet, is also conspicuous for this 
defect. The only success the party has obtained was a 
violation of its principles; and no man could contend more 
stoutly, when in Opposition, against a change in the represen- 
tation mild in comparison with that which Mr. Disraeli 
ultimately carried. Nothing could be more opposed to the 
principles he had professed on this subject, except perhaps 
the sentiments he is now venting with a view to the coming 
election. If there is one concession to justice in which he has 
expressed himself more strongly than on any other, in a sense 
favourable to concession, it is the Irish Church. Before the course 


_ of events threw him into the arms of the Conservative party, there 


At the present time the Irish county | 


was no more staunch reformer. But even now that he leads 
that party, he does not dare to advocate the maintenance of 
the Irish Church upon its own merits. He raises the false 
issue of the union between Church and State, as if the dis- 
establishment of a Church which for three centuries has been 
la standing insult, and much more than an insult, to the people 
| of Ireland, could directly or in principle affect the relations 
| between the Church and the State in this country. He pro- 
fesses himself to be dismayed at the issue Mr, Gladstone’s 
resolutions have raised, and he regards it, or says he does, as 
an attempt to subvert the constitution of this country. “I 
cannot,” he says, “ help recognising the hand of Providence 
in this awful dispensation, for, as I recall the circumstances 
under which these changes in our political system [changes in 
the representation] were first intoduced, and when I remember 
the state of the political worid at this moment, when the con- 
clusion is about to be accomplished, I cannot believe that it is 
by mete chance or coincidence, or the occurrence of every-day 
affairs, that it has been brought about; that Englishmen, with 
that increased franchise, which can have no solid foundation 
except in the healthy national spirit of the country, are called 
upon to decide whether they will destroy, or whether they will 
preserve, the constitution of the country.” 

One always contests Mr. Disraeli’s propositions with the 
discouraging feeling that he is quite as alive to their falsity 
as his opponents. To any other man allowance might be made 
for such a speech as the one he delivered on Wednesday, on 
the ground that it was, after all, only an after-dinner utterance. 
But not to Mr. Disraeli. There is hardly a statesman of 
eminence who has not condemned the Irish Church, and none 
have condemned it more earnestly or eloquently than he. The 
only difficulty for many years felt with regard to it has been 
how to get rid of it. There it was—a thing quite out of place 
—unsightly, uncongenial, a patent injustice, a scandal which 
exposed the English name to reproach throughout the civilized 
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world. But it is not enough that an evil shall be admitted 
to be an evil. Society, which furnishes the motive power of 
reform, must be persuaded that it is an evil, and must also be 
brought into a reforming state of mind with regard to it. With 
regard to the Irish Church we have at last reached that point. 
The Fenian movement, shallow and contemptible as it was, 
opened to us a vista in which future, if not present, danger 
might be espied. It proved, to say the least, that the hearts 
of the vast majority of Irishmen did not lean to us, but had a 
tendency to lean very much against us should opportunity offer. 
Was that a state of things which we could regard with 
satisfaction? Mr. Disraeli speaks of “an awful dispen- 
sation.” What dispensation can be more awful in our 
eyes than the habitual proneness to rebellion of a nation 
which has been, more or less, under our government for seven 
centuries? How can we preach to other Governments that 
the vow populi is the vow Dei, so long as we force a Church 
upon several millions of our fellow-subjects who detest it? 
Englishmen are now at last convinced, either that the Irish 
Church must go, or that Ireland must continue to be a thorn 
in our side, which would pierce deep if the revolution of events 
were to bring us into hostilities with France, or, worse still, 
with America. But a far higher motive than fear has decided 
us that the time has come when the Irish Church must be 
disendowed and disestablished. The thing is utterly inde- 
fensible. Mr. Disraeli, speaking of the union between Church 
and State, says:—‘ In these days, when the duties of the 
Government every year become more social than political, I 
am at a loss to know how these duties could be fulfilled unless 
there were, in intimate relation with the State, an order of men 
set apart, who, by their piety, their learning, and their zeal, not 
only guide and control, but soften and assuage the asperities 
of human society.” Now, grant that this, instead of 
being a mere rhetorical flourish, is sound common sense. What 
follows? Why, that there cannot be a stronger argument for 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Do the clergy of 
that Church either “guide and control,” or “soften and assuage 
the asperities of human society”? Certainly not. On the con- 
trary, they very much aggravate them. Had it not been for 
the futile effort to maintain Protestant ascendancy in a country 
essentially Catholic, there might long ago have been a cordial 
as well asa legal union between England and Ireland. Noone 
knows this better than Mr. Disraeli. We have in England 
an Established Church which is more or less agreeable to 
the sentiments of the people. In Scotland, again, there is an 
Established Chureh which is more or less agreeable to the 
sentiments of the people. If Mr. Disraeli bases his affected 
interest in the union between Church and State in these 
countries on the wishes of the population, he is logically bound 
to establish a Church in Ireland which shall be more or less 
agreeable to the sentiments of the people instead of being 
utterly and most naturally hateful to them. Apart altogether 
from “ points of belief,” the Irish Church has been all along, 
from the first attempt to found it, identified with the infamous 
misgovernment the Irish people have in times past suffered at 
our hands. Mr. Disraeli talks of religious liberty, and says 
that we are solely indebted for it to the union of Church and 
State, by which the supremacy of the Crown is secured. How 
far is that statement true? Grant that in England we owe our 
religious liberty to the Royal supremacy—a very doubtful 
proposition—to what does Scotland owe it? There is no Royal 
supremacy there. To what does Ireland owe her too recently 
acquired religious liberty? Not certainly to the Royal supre- 
macy. ‘There can be no religious liberty where any supremacy, 
Royal or Papal, overrides the will of the people. 








THE ASSASSINATION OF PRINCE MICHAEL. 


ey comers yao is becoming one of the most conspicuous 

features of our age. In private life, murder—even on 
slight provocation—has of late grown alarmingly common, 
and in the political world the shooting or stabbing of unpopular 
rulers is resorted to with increasing frequency. Some extreme 
assertors of democratic rights have almost made a deity of 
the dagger, and it seems to be considered by several of the 
revolutionary party that any man is privileged to constitute 
himself the avenger of society for wrongs which in his lonely 
musings he may conceive society has suffered. Thatundercircum- 
stances of prolonged and cruel tyranny, where all legal remedy is 
hopeless, the assassination of the tyrant may be susceptible of 
excuse, or even welcomed as a dread release from intolerable 
miseries oppressing a whole nation, is what few will be found 
to deny; but the act should at no time be erected into a 
virtue, and even in the most allowable cases men should be 





careful how they exalt a principle so peculiarly liable to abuse, 
The tendency of the Red Republicans on the Continent, how- 
ever, has been to surround political assassination with a halo 
of glory and sentiment. They have in this way kept alive 
some of the worst traditions of the old Greek and Roman 
Republics, and have imposed on the young and enthusiastic by 
a showy and melodramatic appearance of devotion to liberty, 
which is often little better than the servility of the parasite towards 
the monarch whom he flatters and betrays. The numerous 
attempt to murder most of the reigning sovereigns of Europe, 
the actual slaughter of Abraham Lincoln, and the bloody atro- 
cities of the Fenians in England, Ireland, Canada, and 
Australia, show how terribly wide-spread is this political 
disease; and the violent death of Prince Michael of Servia 
proves that the vice has penetrated to a part of Europe which 
has not hitherto been conspicuous for this mode of action, 
however wild and rough the manners of its inhabitants. 

Prince Michael Obrenowitch was a man of culture and fair 
abilities, who had travelled a good deal, had studied philosophy 
at Heidelberg, and did the best he could to govern a very 
primitive country, saturated with Oriental notions in conse- 
quence of its long subjection to Turkey, on Western principles 
of “ Constitutionalism.”” That he was not conspicuously suc- 
cessful is hardly a matter for surprise. Servia has not yet 
completed her revolution, and is still in too transitional a state 
to adapt herself very readily to the ways of old-established 
monarchies and highly civilized peoples. Centuries ago, the 
country formed an independent monarchy of considerable power, 
which gave a great deal of trouble to the Eastern Empire in 
the days of its decline, and even snatched from its grasp terri- 
tories of no mean extent; but, from the middle of the fifteenth 
century to the early part of the present, Servia was an integral 
part of the Ottoman dominions, and indeed still owes fealty to 
the Sultan as its suzerain. There was a brief interval during 
the first half of the eighteenth century when, by the chances 
of war, it came into the possession of Austria; but it was 
afterwards regained by the Porte, and all national feeling— 
which the people endeavoured to keep alive by popular songs 
of much beauty, fire, and tendernesss—was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Nevertheless, the Servians cherished in secret their 
aspirations after an independent life, and in 1787 an attempt 
at insurrection was headed by a herdsman and grazier named 
George Petrowitch, otherwise Kara George,or Black George. The 
movement failed, and Petrowitch, who was a man of courage and 
skill, with an excellent gift of taciturnity, fled into Austria, 
served in the army of that Power during the campaign of 
1788-9 against Turkey, and bided his time. The time came at 
length. In 1806, having long before returned to Servia and 
resumed his pastoral occupations, he mustered 10,000 men, 
and suddenly presented a bold front to the Turks. He beat the 
Pasha of Bosnia, who was in command of a large army, and 
drove him across the Drina with great loss; then, marching 
rapidly against the Pasha of Scutari, who was at the head of 
another large army, he struck such dismay into him that he 
proposed a truce, which, however, was not ratified by the Porte, 
and Kara George went on with his military operations, until, 
in the following year, the country was completely free. So far, 
all went well; but the victories of peace are more difficult than 
those of war. Kara George was not able to agree with the 
military sub-governors whom he had placed over the several 
districts, and who, in combination with a Senate of twelve 
members, one for each district, formed the Administration. To 
restore his popularity, he invaded Bosnia in 1809, while Russia 
was at war with Turkey, but was driven back. In 1810 he 
had better success, though only in the defence of Servia; and 
this enabled him to obtain more ample powers from the Diet. 
His good fortune, however, was only short-lived; for in 1813 
the Turks recovered Servia, and drove Kara George (who seems 
by this time to have lost all his energy) into the Austrian 
dominions. The setting of the star of Kara George was 
the rising of that of Milosch Obrenowitch. He also was 
a herdsman, with a martial temperament equal to that 
of his predecessor. He raised a fresh insurrection, and, 
after some reverses, reduced the Turks to the necessity of 
making terms with the natives, according to which terms 
the Servians obtained a very considerable control over their 
own affairs, even to the extent of taxing themselves with- 
out any interference from the Porte. The fortresses, however, 
were to remain in the hands of the Sultan, and he was to be 
acknowledged as suzerain of the country. All this while, 
Kara George was scheming with the Russians against Turkey, 
and one day he appeared in Servia, and raised the standard of 
revolt. It was an imprudent and perhaps a self-seeking step ; 
but if, as some affirm, he was betrayed into the hands of the 
Turks by Milosch, the act was one of the basest perfidy and 
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crueity. At any rate, Kara George was slain, and Milosch 
remained at the head of affairs. Various reforms were intro- 
duced, assimilating the Government and laws of the country to 
the methods prevailing in Western Europe; and, in 1830, by 
an Imperial hatti-sherif, religious liberty was proclaimed, and 
hereditary succession, with the title of Prince, established in the 
family of Milosch. Being afterwards suspected of peculation, 
Milosch was compelled to resign, after a vain attempt at defying 
the Senate. The princely dignity remained in his family for 
a while; but his second son was deposed for the same offence 
as his father, and Alexander Karageorgewitch, a son of Kara 
George, mounted the throne. His power was as little perma- 
nent as that of his predecessors. He was dismissed in 





time as the others had been, and again the Obrenowitch | 
family came to the summit of affairs in the person of | 


the Prince Michael who has just been so suddenly cut 
off. Alexander Karageorgewitch, who is living in Austria, the 


refuge of all deposed Servian rulers, is strongly suspected of | 


being the instigator of the crime. It would be unjust to assume 
the truth of this suspicion; but it is generally entertained at 


such is the fact. He is said to have been recently seen about 
however, affirm that he had business there, concerning the 


purchase of an estate, and it may be that he was innocent of 
the assassination. The Provisional Government, formed imme- 


_ merits or the facts of this unpleasant complication. Colonial 
Belgrade, and the official papers assert without hesitation that 


_ those nations are happy who have no history be a just one, the 
the frontiers, on the Austrian side of the Danube. His friends, | 


diately on the death of Prince Michael, will nevertheless, it is | 


thought, demand his extradition by Austria, and a sister of 


| ago, we nearly lost Canada by this mere ignorance of Canadian 


the Princess Karageorgewitch is among the persons arrested. | 
Prince Milan IV., a nephew of the late Prince residing in | 


Paris, has been called to the throne, and his aunt will act as 


_ of Canadian defence, to keep quite clear of Canadian finance 


Regent until his majority is attained. Such are the elements | 


of disorder existing at the present moment in a country which, 
with a strong, intelligent, and steadily progressive Govern- 


_ for Canadian garrisons and Customs’ duties on our manufactures 


ment, might have a prosperous future. The aspect of affairs | 


is certainly black. Although at the first moment the people | 


appeared to rally to the Provisional Government, and to accept 
the young Prince as their sovereign, a good deal of discontent 


_ the union of the Canadas and the Maritime Provinces into 


has since arisen at the numerous arrests and domiciliary visits | 
ordered by the authorities. Agitation and intrigues are said | 


to be gaining ground, and, whether or not the deposed Prince 
had anything to do with the assassination, it would seem that 
for some time past there has been a conspiracy for the restora- 
tion of the Karageorgewitch dynasty. 

The history of Servia during the years of its comparative 


and Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland— 
had from time to time entertained with favour schemes of con- 


freedom has been a history of the struggles for predominance | 


of two rival families, both of recent and humble origin, both 


the representatives of revolutionary ideas, and both stained by 


some very questionable transactions. The country has abundant 
internal riches, is remarkable for its beauty, and has given birth 
to a brave and active race. Yet it makes no corresponding 
advance, and the people are still hopelessly over-ridden by that 
semi-barbarism which appears to belong to all nationalities 
professing the Greek religion. 








THE NOVA-SCOTIAN GRIEVANCE. 


TOR some months past, public attention has, from time to 


time, been turned to the remarkable and unwelcome | 


results which have followed the establishment of the Dominion 


of Canada under the Act passed last year for the Confederation | 


of the British Colonies in North America. The question is 
neither attractive nor in any point of view satisfactory ; but, 
disagreeable as the duty may be, the Parliament and the 


_ election, the people were therefore unanimously in its favour. 


people of England are bound by the most solemn obligations to | 


examine carefully, and in an impartial spirit, the grave impeach- 
ment of last year’s legislation, which is preferred at the bar of 
the House of Commons by the delegates from Nova Scotia. 
Within the present week two important accessions to the history 
of this intricate and obscure subject have been made. On 
Monday the correspondence between the Duke of Buckingham, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Viscount Monck, 
Governor-General of Canada, was given to the public; and on 
Tuesday night the member for Birmingham attempted, though 
unavailingly, to pledge the House of Commons to an investi- 
gation into the circumstances of which the people of Nova 
Scotia complain. Mr. Adderley replied to Mr. Bright very 
much in the terms of the Duke of Buckingham’s despatch to 
Lord Monck, and Mr. Cardwell’s official sympathies having 


drawn him into supporting the policy of his successor, it cannot _, 


be a matter of surprise that on a division Mr. Bright’s motion 
for an Address to her Majesty, praying her to grant a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, was rejected by a large majority. For the 
present, this decision disposes, in a parliamentary way, of the 


My 
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Nova-Scotian grievance; but it would be indeed rash confidence 
to anticipate that, by this bluff refusal to listen, we can shut 
the mouths of the rough and stubborn colonists. Last year, 
in warning the Colonial Office against too great haste in passing 
the Act of Union, Mr. Bright predicted that if the remonstrance 
of the colonists was disregarded, the “ little sore” would grow 
to a great sore. This prophecy has been amply fulfilled, and 
Mr. Bright’s forecasts of the difficulties that lie before us derive 
additional weight from the accuracy of his previous speculations. 
He told the House of Commons on Tuesday night not to 
imagine that they were then discussing the Nova-Scotian 
grievance for the last time. And next year probably the House 
will learn by experience how correct was this estimate of the 
situation, and how idle it is for English politicians to sup- 
pose now that they canclose the dispute with Mr. Adderley’s 
flippant commonplaces and Mr. Cardwell’s languid acquies- 
cence. 
It is not unreasonable or impertinent to presume that the |” 

great majority of our readers know nothing clearly of the 


politics are generally of typical dulness; and if the maxim that 


colonies ought to be political paradises. But there is a danger 
in this very quietude; for Englishmen, and especially the 
Imperial Parliament, have a habit of forgetting that colonists, 
like other people, are tenacious of their rights and their 
interests, and very much disinclined to accept dictation. Years 


feeling ; and then we ran into the opposite and equally unwise 
extreme, and endeavoured, while retaining all the responsibilities 


and the internal order ofthe Provinces. At last we got tired of 
this thankless game, wearied of being doubly taxed to pay soldiers 


at Canadian ports. The notion of a British American Confedera- 
tion, which had long been favoured by political theorists, seemed 
to show us the way out of this position. It was expected that 


one State would relieve us from the burdens of a paramount 
authority which had long ceased to have any military, or 
political, or commercial value. And as all the colonies con- 
cerned—Upper Canada and Lower Canada, New Brunswick 


federation of some sort, there was a general disposition here to. _ 
bring the idea to a practical settlement. But the colonieswere too | 
much divided in interests and in principles to strike out for them- 
selves very quickly a reasonable plan. Nova Scotia, in particular, 
being identified with commerce and free-trade, had no sympathy 
with the Protectionist farmers of Canada; andthough itis true, 
as Mr. Adderley asserts, that the Nova-Scotian Legislature has 
repeatedly taken the initiative in discussing this question, itis ~ 
equally true, and much more to the purpose, that since 1862— | 
when the delegates from the several Provinces met and resolved. ~~ 
that it was out of place even to debate upon the Union until 
all the colonies had agreed to join it and the Intercolonial Rail- | 
way had been completed—Nova Scotia as a community has never 
agreed to a Federation policy at all. In 1863 a general election | _~ 
for the Provincial Legislature at Halifax took place, and Mr. ~~ 
Adderley, in reply to Mr. Bright, who had asserted that the ~ 

Assembly then chosen was chosen on an issue quite removed | — 
from the question of union, adopts the singular view that  ~ 
because confederation-was not discussed at the hustings at this | © 
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This theory would lead to certain curious results if applied to "7 
our own experience of elections, and Mr. Adderley himself "7 | 
would probably be the first to deny that, because at the last © 
general election the ballot was not made a hustings’ cry, there- ‘fs 
fore it may be held that the constituencies were at one in accept- ~ 
ing it. At all events, in the first instance the Assembly of 
1863 showed itself hostile to the plans which were proposed in | 
Canada; the only scheme of union which was cordially received © 
at Halifax was a legislative union of the Maritime Provinces, | 
and this plan was also popular in New Brunswick and Prince | 
Edward’s Island. Delegates were appoineed in 1864 to confer jf 
at Charlottetown, the capital of the last-mentioned colony. 
Here the Canadian delegates, who advocated the wider Fede- 95 
rative union, asked permission to take part in the discussion, 7) 
The Conference was adjourned to Quebec, and there was |p 
framed, as Mr. Adderley said, by the delegates of all the © 
colonies (though, as we have seen, without the authoriza- 9F 
tion of the Maritime Provinces), the plan which became law 
in Lord Carnarvon’s Act. This policy was bitterly opposed by |i 

the people of Nova Scotia, but the Assembly which in the 
previons year had rejected the idea of a general confedera-\f5 
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tion, followed the lead of Dr. Tupper, the Nova-Scotian 
Premier and a kind of provincial Disraeli, and endorsed the 
Se “ Quebec Scheme,” despite petitions and public meetings in- 
numerable against it. The Act of Confederation which was 
fathered in our Parliament by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Adderley, was thus apparently sanctioned by the representatives 
@ of the people in all the colonies concerned. But the Nova 
a: Scotians did not leave us without some distinct evidence of 
their feeling on this question. They sent petitions and dele- 
gates to London to protest against the action of their Legis- 
lature and to beg for a delay, even of a couple of months, until 
the general election for the Province would give them an oppor- 
tinity of speaking their mind at the polls. This grace was 
denied in spite of Mr. Bright’s warnings, the Bill was passed, 
and every one supposed that the confederation policy would 
+ ran a smooth and uninterrupted course. But in September, the 
ee election, for which we had been asked to wait, took place; and 
Hain then it became manifest what was the will of the people. The 
Unionists were ruinously defeated at the hustings, and the Anti- 
Unionists can count a majority of fifty-four members out of the 
Bd ote fifty-seven members whom the Province returned to the House 
/ of Commons of the Dominion and to her Local Assembly. These 
have united to demand, if not the repeal of the Act of last 
B37) year, at all events an unprejudiced inquiry into its operation. 
tani Parliament has now refused even to listen to their request, and 
it now remains to be seen how the repulse will be endured. It 
Batt remains to be seen how the Queen’s Government in Nova 
it Scotia can be carried on by the Lieutenant-Governor with a 
aid party to support him in a minority of two against thirty-six 
hae members. And if the Nova Scotians should take upon them- 
\ ond selves to do what we have refused to do for them, and should 
| hat pass a secession ordinance, what policy will our official states- 
fi ~~ men recommend ? 
Peahcae It would be hazardous to accept as well founded all the 
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li statements of the Nova-Scotian repealers so far as these relate 
eee to matters of feeling, but, so far as they concern matters of 
haan fact, they do not appear to be open to question. Mr. Adderley, 
his, at least, on Tuesday night failed to impugn a single one of 
Mr. Bright’s assertions, and his reckless denials of recorded 
and notorious occurrences merely scandalize his cause. We 
cannot discover in the pleadings of any unionist advocate a 
single word to refute the plain fact that the people of Nova Scotia 
besought Parliament to be allowed to express an opinion on a 
matter so vital to their interests; and that when Parliament 
turtied a deaf ear to this prayer, the Nova Scotians at the first 
opportunity emphatically declared their hostility to the policy 
to which an irresponsible Legislature had pledged them. In 
the action of the Imperial Parliament last year we see many 
traces of injudicious and almost indecent hurry, and we have 
no desire to see one wrong righted by anotker. The former 
érror was an error of incautious haste and careless blindness to 
realities; and if we are to repair it, as we hope, notwith- 
standing the decision of Tuesday night, it may yet be repaired, 
we must do so by adopting a very different course from that 
which entrapped us before. We know not at present what 
mterests repeal might compromise, or what dangers it might 
involve, but while repeal is a remedy so hazardous that without 
the fullest proof of its necessity, we cannot be expected to 
méet the demand of the colonists for it, we must allow at the 
. same time that a case for inquiry has been amply substantiated, 
~ and that the refusal of the House of Commons to concede this 
_  myust be looked upon as an aggravation of the perilous error 
which was committed a year ago. Stet pro ratione voluntas is 
a dangerous maxim for a Legislative Assembly which subsists 
on @ basis of reason—most dangerous for an English Parlia- 
ment, which has to rule so many subjects and nations with an 
eqaal'sway. If the case of the Nova Scotians be unfounded, 
let an authoritative commission, such as Mr. Bright has sug- 
gested, reject their claims; but if it be a reasonable and just 
case, it is a wrong, in many ways fraught with evil. and it may 
be with peril, to refuse harshly and arrogantly to hear it. 
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THE PERILS OF HONEST THINKING. 


faye is no virtue more highly valued by society than 

moderation. Society, indeed, only manages to exist by a 
series of expedient compromises, and quite naturally and pro- 
bably questions the authority of any man who endeavonrs to 
prove it wholly wrong. There is less evil wrought by this 
attitude of caution—or even suspicion—than one might imagine. 
When'a man has any real gospel to proclaim, it will survive 
this test; if hisnew theory, or hypothesis, or doctrine be value- 
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and comfortable proposition which no one can safely either 


affirm or deny, for it does not admit of verification; but that 
truth may Le temporarily stifled is a matter of history. Mr. 
Mill, if we mistake not, has pointed out that the suppression 
of truth, though it cannot injure the truth, nor remove the 
chances of its being discovered and preached at some future 
time, may in the mean time seriously injure the world. While, 
therefore, society is rightly unwilling to leave, at the sudden 
direction of one man, the comfortable and medium groove 
along which it has been running for centuries, it ought not to 
signify its refusal in unnecessarily strong terms. It is pro- 
bably on account of the many unsettling opinions which we 
at present hear advanced on every hand that there is a cor- 
responding desire evinced, by the orthodox of mankind, to put 
these opinions under the ban of reprobation. We are so much 
in danger of becoming heterodox (we do not, of course, refer to 
religious matters only) that our only notion of safety is to 
keep shouting lustily that we are quite orthodox. In our easy 
English fashion we have a liking for well-established opinions 
which do not interfere with our money-making and our good 
digestion, and we look upon a man who endeavours to upset 
these pleasant convictions as an enemy to our personal peace. 
Why should he do this ? we ask. Why should he disturb the 
kindly processes of living by the introduction of these foreign 
influences? We look upon him not as a friend, or teacher, or 
regenerator, but as a provocative, ill-conditioned person. We 
Ninevites not only disbelieve in the individual Jonah, but in 
the office of Jonah. We are getting on very well; we want 
no acceleration of speed, no guidance as to our route. When 
Jonah comes among us, we first vilify him, and then we try to 
starve him into silence. 

Now, there are few Jonahs ; but there are a great many men 
among us who have much to say that we ought to know, and 
who are afraid to say it. It is beside the question to reply 
that the ideal teacher should deliver his message irrespective of 
consequences. The men of whom we speak are no greater fools 
than their neighbours; and they know that every duty is 
bounded by conditions of expediency. There are at present in 
our midst certain men who have influence, considerable in- 
fluence, the results of which we could ill afford to lose, and who 
are perfectly well aware that to utter their most advanced 
opinions, to express their profoundest convictions, would be the 
signal for the instant losing of what influence they possess. 
There is scarcely any topic of human interest on which a man 
who has anything to say beyond accepted commonplaces dare 
fally reveal his own mind. In private these subjects may be 
discussed openly and without reserve ; in public society imposes, 
under threat of perpetual banishment, a conventional restraint. 
Our excessive English prudery, for example, forbids the discus- 
sion of certain social questions of the very highest importance— 


| a pradery of which our descendants will reap the dire results. 








less, it will succumb. This is the general rule, to which there 
are many exceptions. That no truth can be stifled is a general 








There are other social questions which, instead of being frankly 
debated by competent men, in authoritative journals, are left 
to the clap-trap treatment of lady novelists. It is not very 
desirable that theories which are likely to influence the educa- 
tion and actions of the next generation should be painted in 
seductive colours, or abused in a rough-and-ready manner, 
by persons who have neither the intellect, the education, 
nor the common sense to know the ultimate purport of their 
writing, even had they any care for such a contingency. In 
religious matters we are no better off. The moment a man is 
suspected of heterodoxy we refuse to hear him with calmness. 
Instead, we welcome the vituperative attacks of incompetent 
judges, who strive to rebut arguments they do not understand 
by inconsiderate abuse. Is our religious faith so insecure that 
we can only hide behind hedges and fling stones at our oppo- 
nents? The attitude of orthodoxy in our day is not a very 
noble one, simply because the defence of orthodoxy has been 
intrusted to those who can use the strongest language. Nor 
is it at all in the interests of truth that its opponents should be 
met in this fashion. The odium incurred by any man who 
strives to establish independent inquiry is sufficient to deter the 
most courageous person from venturing upon so thankless a 
task. He may study this or that subject in private; but the 
results of his inquiry are kept to himself, or make their way only 
by the almost unconscious influence he may exert upon his 
companions. One has not lived long in London who does not 
know of many a little coterie of disciples, which has its peculiar 
tenets and its particular teacher. ‘These people know that to 
publish any epitome of their belief would only awake rancour. 
Honest and frank discussion would be advantageous, not only 
to them, but also to those with whose belief they may happen 
to differ; but that form of discussion which consists in crying 
out for a general excommunication of the offenders is an ordeal 
which no one wishes voluntarily to undergo. Probably these 
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varieties of more or less heretical faith flourish better in this 
fashion. They go on steadily adding to the number of their 
adherents, who are the more bound to each other on account 
of this bond of semi-secrecy and self-devotion. They are the 
religious Pariahs of England. They are not actively persecuted, 
but the threat of social persecution always hangs over them. 
And since the beginning of the world persecution has been the 
atmosphere in which heresy has best thrived. 

But while we deprecate the unjustifiable treatment too often 
meted out to men whose sole object, instead of being personal 
advancement or notoriety, is the bettering of society, we would 
not, on the other hand, advocate the toleration of indifference. 
As we have already hinted, it is probably owing to the social 


terrorism hanging over the heads of competent men that we | 





find so frequently new theories propounded by men whose | 


tongues are unbridled because they have nothing in the shape 
of reputation or influence to lose. Violent regenerators who 
have wonderful social and religious panaceas are generally 
begotten of ignorance and imprudence, and it not unfrequently 
happens that they are taken by ordinary people as the type 
of the man who has really something valuable to say. Need 
we wonder that those who have their profoundest and sincerest 
religious sentiments shocked and wounded by the mad escapades 
of such men should acquire a prejudice against all innovators ? 
The very extravagance of their proposals, while it destroys the 
possibility of their achieving any result by their doctrines, 
destroys the chances of acceptation of what is really true in 
these doctrines. Against such wild prophets no prejudice can 
be too strong; but that prejudice should be discriminating. 
“ Contentment,” says Mr. Alexander Smith, “ like the speed- 
well, blows along the common beaten way.” Contentment is 
very good; but it is not everything. Men must from time to 
time leave the beaten way, make new paths for themselves, and 
thus obey that law of progression which is part of their nature. 
We only wish to make such tentative experiments under 
experienced leadership. We do not desire to foliow a will-o’- 
the-wisp. It is a pity, therefore, that almost the only men 
who dare to propose advancement to us are those whom we 
can least trust. And until we distinguish these from our real 
teachers, or experimenters, and accord to the latter impartial 
hearing and proper attention, we are not likely to have our 
religious or social status much elevated. 








THE LEEDS BANK FRAUDS. 


RIVATE firms have been beaten out of the field by joint- 

_ stock companies for the same reason that the stage-coach 
has been driven off the road by the railway. They are not 
equal to the undertakings of the age. But they had an 
enormous advantage over their successors in the guarantee 
creditors possessed for the wisdom and soundness of their 
operations. A banking firm dealt with its own fortunes. The 
partners were liable to their last shilling and their last acre. 
If a charge of fraud could be brought home to them, they were 
liable to the further loss of their liberty. The public have no 
such security now. They have changed places with the 
partners, and furnish the capital, which is administered for 
them by a board of directors. These gentlemen, for the most 
part, do not risk their money largely in such speculations, and 
they have nothing more than a moral responsibility. It is 
supposed that they attend carefully to the business of the 
company. Upon that supposition they are appointed and paid. 
But all the world knows that it is a false supposition. Indeed, 
there are men whose names are on so many boards that they 
cannot discharge their duties conscientiously : it is impossible. 
Others are deficient in the capacity or the will, and have 
probably been proposed to the shareholders because they were 
not likely to disturb that convenient state of things which 
throws the disposal of large sums of money into the hands of 
one or two individuals. At all events, it is the rule on almost 
all boards of direction that a few active spirits do as they like. 
Their colleagues have not that personal interest in insisting 
upon a knowledge of what is going on which every member 
of a private firm would have, because they have not 
the same responsibility. They may have only a nominal 
stake in the concern. Their names may have been put on the 
list of directors to entice confidence. If the whole affair goes 
to wreck and ruin they know the extent of their loss; and thus 
it comes that they make a faint resistance, if any, to the 
usurpation of stronger-willed colleagues, and that the guarantee 
the shareholders suppose themselves to possess in the board 
they have elected so often turns out to be a delusion, a 
mockery, and a snare. This is the invariable moral to which 


almost every conspicuous failure of a joint-stock bank has | 





pointed. The law which sanctioned these institutions, instead 
of strengthening the guarantee which the public possessed in 
the case of*private firms, weakened it. While it conferred 
more power on the administrations, it released them from the 
responsibility which secured the faithful exercise of that power. 
Formerly, when a bank failed two or three wealthy men went 
into the Gazette, and creditors representing forty, fifty, or a 
hundred thousand pounds had to put up with a dividend 
instead of receiving twenty shillings in the pound. But now, 
when a joint-stock bank goes to ruin, there is a cry of anguish 
in hundreds of poor families who have invested the savings of 
a life in its shares, and creditors have to put up with a 
dividend upon hundreds of thousands. During the last panic 
a few banks were unfairly put to death. But in all other cases 
failure has been the consequence of the malfeasance or non- 
feasance—more commonly of both—of the directors. Millions 
have been squandered which, with common prudence, would 
still have belonged to the parties who invested them; and 
whether their loss has been incurred through frand or through 
negligence matters practically little. Judged from a moral 
point of view negligence is fraud in such a case. The trust 
confided to a director is a solemn one; the obligation he con- 
tracts in regard to it pledges him to diligence. When he asks the 
shareholders to confide in him, he binds himself to deserve their 
confidence to the utmost extent of his capacity to do so. No 
man who has not lost the sense of honour will undertake such 
a responsibility unless he is determined to discharge it faith- 
fully, and no man of honour will retain his seat at a board 
when he feels that the power to perform his duty efficiently 
has been taken out of his hands. But consciences, like their 
owners, are apt to fall into routine unless they have a monitor 
set over them to rouse them to a sense of their duty. Only 
one monitor has ever been found efficacious with such con- 
sciences—self-interest. Would the story which was told at the 
Central Criminal Court last week have been possible if the 
directors of the Leeds Banking Company had stood in the 
same position as the partners in a private banking firm P 
Assuredly it would not. A more palpable case of fraud, or 
one which could more easily have been prevented had reasonable 
diligence been used, was never perpetrated. The facts are not 
new to the public. The prosecution, which terminated on 
Saturday in the conviction of the chief culprit, has been 


| pending for the last twelve months, but on one pretext or 


another has been delayed. Mr. Thomas Edgeley, a general 
merchant who traded in London and Leeds under various 
names and styles, had induced the manager of the Leeds 
Banking Company to discount the bills of a person calling 
himself Van Cleif, but whose real name was Myer Jacob, until 
by the end of 1863 there was due to the bank, upon this man’s 
paper, a sum of £60,000. In the August of that year Van 
Cleif became bankrupt, and the bank had only Mr. Edgeley to 
look to for the payment of this considerable debt. But in no case 
has the folly of throwing good money after bad been practised 
to such an extent, and with so wild a recklessness, as in the 
case of joint-stock banks. The directors and managers of the 
Leeds Banking Company, in order to. put an ugly bankruptcy 
out of sight, accepted a myth. They had been making flourish- 
ing but false reports to the shareholders, and paying them large 
dividends in order to give their lies the appearance of trath. 
If the loss of £60,000 was to make its appearance in the 
accounts, the shareholders might repent having sanctioned the 
increase of the manager’s salary, and might even suspect that 
the directors were not vigilant custodians. Therefore, when 
Mr. Edgeley offered to return the bills of Van Cleif by 
bills of the Maydampeck Forest Company, the directors allowed 
him to doso. We say “the directors,” because whether they were 
aware of the transaction or not they ought to have been aware of 
it. They were elected expressly to see and examine the way in 
which the shareholders’ money was being dealt with, but so 
negligently did they discharge their duties, that when the bank 
stopped in 1864, the Maydampeck Forest Company’s bills re- 
presented a sum, not of £60,000, but of £108,000. And what 
was the Maydampeck Forest Company? One would have 
thought that the directors would have asked themselves this 
question, and would have taken some pains to obtain a reliable 
answer to it. But it was not until the bank failed that any 
inquiry seems to have been made upon this point. A gentle- 
man was then sent out by the shareholders to Servia, where he 
certainly found a forest of this name, consisting of oak and 
beech, and of enormous extent. But its nearest point is 
eight miles distant from the Danube, and in this gentleman’s 
opinion it is very doubtful whether it would ever have 
turned out a profitable speculation to ship the timber to 
England. As for the company whose bills the bank had dis- 
counted to the extent of upwards of a hundred thousand 
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sterling, it must have been the creation of Edgeley’s brain. 
There was no sign of it in Servia. After ten days of inquiry, 
made, amongst others, of the persons to whom Edgeley had 
referred him, the agent of the shareholders could discover no 
trace of it. He found neither offices, nor servants, nor anything 
to show that such a company existed. Where, then, did the 
bills come from? They came from Edgeley’s office in London, 
where they were manufactured by him with such perfect con- 
fidence that any paper he sent to the Leeds Bank would be 
discounted that he made no attempt at concealment. Mr. John 
Grant, one of his clerks, was thus enabled to explain the whole 
process. He says that after the failure of Van Cleif, he upon 


named Bertram to get some bill forms in the French language, 


and he didso. These forms were filled up for different amounts, | 


and placed upon the prisoner’s desk, and he, Grant, saw the 
signature “ E. de Villars” to some of them subsequently, in 
the handwriting of the prisoner, by whom they were also 
endorsed “ E. A. Watts & Co.” All these bills, Mr. Grant 
says, purported to be dated from Maydampeck, and they 
were of the respective amounts of £1,000, £1,000, £1,100, 
and £1,200, and were drawn on account of the supposed 
Maydampeck Forest Company. They were ante-dated 
fifteen or twenty days, to allow for transit from Servia. 
But in the case of at least one of them this precau- 
tion was not observed. Mr. Denton, a financial agent at 
Leeds, gave evidence that he had discounted some of these 
bills upon instructions from Mr. Greenland, the manager of 
the bank to do so, until one day he observed that one of the 
bills given him to be discounted was dated from Maydampeck, 
the day after that on which he received it (!), and, in conse- 
quence of that, he refused to discount any more. It is to be 
presumed that he gave his reason at the same time that he 
signified his refusal. But thisdoes not appear to have opened 
any one’s eyes. It is, indeed, doubtful, whether any one was 
using his eyes except Mr. Greenland, and as his salary had been 
raised from £2,000 per annum to £3,000, it was not likely that 
he was going to disturb his personal felicity by revelations which 
he could postpone. As to Edgeley’s conduct in all this there can 
be no doubt of its utter rasculity. Last week he was put upon 
his trial for unlawfully conspiring with other persons to de- 
fraud the Leeds Banking Company of large sums of money. 
He was convicted and sentenced to one year and nine months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. The penalty is mild com- 
pared with the offence. But it is clear he felt sure of his 
game. He was certain no questions would be asked by the 
manager, and as for the directors, they were a cat’s-paw in the 
manager’s hands. This is the whole explanation of the bank’s 
failure. And, as it went, others will go, from the combined 
forces of negligence and fraud, until directors are made more 
responsible than they are at presenf. 
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MR. LONGFELLOW. 


HE arrival of Mr. Longfellow from America and the appro- 
priate compliment paid to him at Cambridge suggest a 
review of his popularity. He has decidedly gained a place 
of honour amongst poets, and that without possessing any 
one qualification of a great poet. He is a living illustration 
of the truth that to write profoundly or deeply is not the 
way to win contemporary fame or repute. The average under- 
standing of people is low enough, and we have a proof that in 
literature the largest sale for a book may be obtained for a work 
of amazing dulness and stupidity. Mr. Longfellow, however, 
has the power of touching delicate and homely instincts and 
sympathies. The fact of his being an American, with a love 
for the old country, warmed and cultivated by travel, gives to 
his writings a certain charm and glow of enthusiasm altogether 
different from that which we meet in the spirit of English 
writers. This is not so immediately perceptible, but still it is 
present, and comes home to our minds in the end, when reading 
“ Hyperion ” for instance. No Englishman, with a conscious- 
ness that he could in a comparatively few hours go to the 
Rhine, could have written that book. It has the enthusiasm 
of a stranger for the realization of things which had hitherto 
been dreams and fancies to him. Every page is instinct with 
a solemnity and reverence for the old ground which had reared 
poets and had a picturesque history, whose relics were still 
standing over the river which the Germans love. And evenin 
those verses which have become household words it is possible 
to detect a mood of feeling which is more or less derived from 
the nationality of the writer. “Excelsior” and the songs of 
work, while they typify the energetic impulses of the whole 
English-speaking race, appeared at a time when the “ Lotos 


| Eaters ” was fashionable amongst us. Then, again, take Mr. 

| Longfellow’s “‘ Golden Legend.” Few English students would 
have so studied the mediwval stories and quaint cnstoms of 

| Europe for the purposes of poetic treatment. ‘They appear all 

| the more attractive to Mr. Longfellow from his distance from 
them. 

Mr. Longfellow has never been accepted in his own country 
or in this as a poet of the first, or even of the second, order. 
But then he has never apparently claimed such a position. 
There is no more modest, no less self-assertive writer. About 
each and all of his lyrics there is a prevalent delicacy and absence 
of personal obtrusion. He neither forces his emotions on yon, 


one occasion heard the prisoner, Edgeley, ask a fellow clerk | nor strives to disclose himself harrowed with profound griefs, 


| loves, or distraction. 


In some measure this constant, finical 
reserve detracts from his merits, while, at the same time, it 
suits admirably the wide audience which he addresses. They 


are not subject to thrills or throes of passion which are not 


concerned with every-day joys and griefs. They can feel in 
such matters as the loss of a child. Mr. Longfellow speaks 
home to them of the “ vacant chair” and other relics. That 
misfortunes are blessings in disguise, that good comes of evil, 
are trite beliefs, out of which Mr. Longfellow has made 
many pleasant verses; indeed, so universal is his optimism 
that he tells that even the Devil himself has some good in 
him, if we only knew it. This amiability is especially pleasing 
to the gregarious minds; this domestic sweetness appeals with 
success to thousands who would shrink from the analytical 


_ doubts and questionings of Mr. Browning, and sometimes even 


of Mr. Tennyson. Mr. Longfellow also understands the value 
of Biblical language and the use of texts in composition. Good 
persons of both sexes attach an affectionate importance to the 
words in which Christianity was revealed and preached; and 
the Puritan traditions of America have aided Mr. Longfellow in 
acquiring a taste and facility for the introduction of those 
passages in the Scriptures which stir the religious heart most 
effectually. 

Together with a simplicity which sometimes appears almost 
affected, Mr. Longfellow combines a certain play of fancy which 
is not at all of the finest or best quality, but which is eminently 
calculated to win the admiration of the general reader. Very 
often those fancies are neither more nor less than gaudy con- 
ceits, which occasion no sentiment beyond that of a rude and 
ignorant surprise. There are poems of Mr. Longfellow in which 
the subject is sadly tricked out with paste jewels, but then, 
on the other hand, he has inclosed a beautiful idea in snow- 
white expression, with perhaps one grand diamond ornament 
to set it off. His mind has a great bias towards the picturesque 
aspect of things, and he has a tendency to allow this inclina- 
tion to carry him too far. Another imperfection in his verses 
must be noted in his habit of almost dissolving the central 
idea by the quantity of words and the various ways in which 
he turns it over and over again. Many people rather like this. 
They prefer to have the good thing shown them in many lights 
and in various colours. Condensed poetry is not at all in 
favour with the million. They require, as Dr. Whately said, 
a fair proportion of chaff with their oats. Too much nutriment 
at once is bad for weak stomachs. ‘There is one work of Mr. 
Longfellow’s which is not half popular enough, and we believe 
it is because it is artistically, perhaps, the best he has pro- 
duced. “ Kavanagh” is a delightful story, and worth a dozen 
“ Golden Legends,” “ Hiawathas,” or “ Evangelines.” Besides 
being a fine specimen of illuminated prose, it contains some 
touches of genuine humour, that rarest of all qualities, and 
an unforced pathos which is the more effective from its simpli- 
city. Reading it one feels an agreeable sense of contact with 
a mind of perhaps greater culture than force, but still with 
no mean power of reducing its impressions to an harmonious 
and distinct shape. Here, as in his other productions, Mr. 
Longfellow is essentially reserved, and, so to speak, bashful. 
He never apparently puts out his full strength. 

In descriptions of natural scenery Mr. Longfellow has a very 
felicitous style. No one ever succeeds in bringing a landscape 
or a sunset before us who limits his picture to mere details, 
dry and topographical points. To reproduce some notion of 
the feelings stirred up by the locality should be the main object 





of an artist. Now, a painter may do this by the sentiment of 
atmosphere and shadows, by perspective, by colours. A writer 
has only words at his disposal, and to have them serve him 
faithfully in this purpose he must in a measure charge them 
with colour. Then they become picturesque in the proper sense 
of that term. Efforts to do this sometimes result in what Mr. 

Ruskin terms the pathetic fallacy. In both prose and verse 

Mr. Longfellow is most fortunate in this respect. Woods, 

rivers, and mountains are depicted in phrases which not only 
| recall the places, but which characterize them, conferring the 
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distinctive quality and effect in them which are most striking. ' prospects of careful mothers of daughters. The flower-show 


And those phrases are not limited to inclosing but one sug- 
gestion. 
the scents as well as the sights of the fields and of the sea. 
We could find many examples in Mr. Longfellow’s prose and 
verse books to prove this statement—so many that we should 
not have space to quote them. 

Mr. Longfellow has reason to expect an honourable reception 
in England, and we sincerely trust he will be met with a cordial 
hospitality and weleome. Whatever faults a critic may find in 
the completeness of his poetry, no one can question the sincere 
and noble spirit and the beauty of the mental impulses his 
verses are calculated to give. He has been the advocate of 
abolition at a time when to abuse slavery was more than 
hazardous; his pen has been used to furnish the inmates of 
quiet homes with thoughts which they would keep in preference 
perhaps to views of greater breadth and grasp; and we trust 
that when he returns to the other side of the Atlantic it will be 
with pleasant memories of the manner in which a poet was 
personally recognised in a country where he has been known 
and respected so long and so widely from his books. 








HEART-STRINGS AND FIDDLE-STRINGS. 


N one of Douglas Jerrold’s novels, “ St. Giles’s and St. 
James’s,” an amusing dispute takes place between the 
performers in a band employed for electioneering purposes. The 
subject of the quarrel turns upon the amount of enthusiasm 
which each instrument is capable of exciting in order to send a 
member to the House of Commons, and as well as we can 
recollect the drum has the best of the argument, the player 
strongly insisting that but for his exertions many a politician 
then serving his country would have been condemned to a 
private and obscure life. The notion has more than a mere 
satirical value, there is a certain amount of truth in it. Any- 
thing that can be helped by sentiment can be helped by music, 
and often with such effect that we are inclined to excuse the 
fanciful saying of Thomas Hood—* Heaven reward the man 
who first hit upon the very original notion of sawing the inside 
of a cat with the tail of a horse.” If you refer to the poets 
you will find with what perseverance they work out this idea. 
Whether they sing of sun, moon, stars, women, flowers, or 
men, they are certain to illustrate their thoughts with phrases 
and images taken from this art. In theatres, what could be 
done without the orchestra? The agony-point of the drama 
is scored in the books of the trombone, the flute, and the fiddle. 
In the thrilling situations—the ghost scene in the “ Corsican 
Brothers ” for example—the gas is lowered, and the cornet- 
a-piston shut off as it were, while the violins keep up a sort of 
tender tugging and gasping as an accompaniment to the 
gruesome business of the stage. That this is effective there can 


be no doubt, otherwise it would not be done. The custom violates | 


realistic propriety altogether, and requires a stronger concession 


of belief from us than even the footlights or the paint | 


on the faces of the actresses. But, as it were, to prove 
that there must be some special leaning in human nature for 
moving scenes and moving music at the same time, there is the 
opera. Here indeed the heart-strings and the fiddle-strings 
are played upon together all the evening. By this means the 
opera becomes the most emotional of entertainments. Faust 
and Marguerite are not more distinctly swearing eternal con- 
stancy while the Devil growls in the corner than the gentlemen 
under Mr. Costa’s management are blowing and sawing a 
similar idea into your ears. Marguerite changes her key with 
her feelings, and necessitates a fresh crook for the cornopean. 
Our good friend Mephistophiles owes a great deal of his dia- 
bolical character to the hoarse bray with which his sentiments 
are echoed and supported by the band. In the last scene of 
all, when the fair saint is wound up by machinery into the 
opposite direction from that taken by M. Petit and Signor 
Naudin, if we want to forget the absurdity of the finish, we 
must lend our ears again to Mr. Costa and his assistants. The 
apotheosis does not seem to be so unnatural when taken as 
illustrative of the music. 

Do mothers ever think of the mischief done at flower-shows 
by Godfrey’s band? A waltz or a dainty selection may send 
to the winds the experiences of a brace of seasons. There are 
men who calculate their chances with women by the keen sus- 
ceptibility of some of the latter to the softening influences of 
well-played music, and who can bring to their aid in real court- 
ship the unreal courtship on the boards of the opera-house, or 
the suggestive harmonies of the promenade. Those Italians 
apparently singing their souls out to each other, with such 


beautiful languor or passionate energy, often make or mar the | 





They possess the power of summing up as it were | 











bands are not, of course, so effective, the players do not embrace 
each other, and if they did the effect would not be very romantic; 
but still they may dispose towards that sense of luxurious 
emotion which is not unfavourable for sighing lovers. Thus a 


| kettle-drum may boast of having sent a couple to St. George’s, 


and it may be that the couple may owe a debt of gratitude or 
a curse to the kettle-drum all their lives afterwards. We know 
what the piano has brought about in this respect. Messrs. 
Collard and Erard are perhaps the greatest match makers in 
the country. Think of what must lie on the musical conscience 
of an instrument which has been flirted over by a whole family 
of daughters, whose notes have been fired off to drown the 
whispers of numberless assistants, or to aid the process of land< 
ing a nervous fish! We are almost afraid to touch the subject 
of music in churches, and hint of the responsibilities incurred 
by an organ, or by a musical clergyman who sets up an amateur 
choir of the best tenor, soprano, and bass voices to be found 
among the most respectable of his parishioners. The “ Village 
Blacksmith” of Mr. Longfellow is represented as feeling more 
or less refreshed at the sound of his daughter’s voice as she 
trills and quavers the hymns on Sundays. If she was a village 
beauty we may be sure the young lady’s performance attracted 
the notice of younger men in the congregation than her father. 

We have heard a clever novelist ask to have an air played 
to him over and over again out of which, when questioned, he 
confessed he had been constructing a story—a complete and 
rounded story, which became more and more definite in its 
proportions and mechanism every time that he listened to the 
tune, until at last it could be written down. Now, there was 
one specially odd circumstance about this fact. The melody 
was a very old melody, and from time immemorial had been 
attached to a love legend. The story-spinner did not know 
this legend, and yet he very nearly guessed it in forming his 
own conception ; not only guessed it generally, the mere idea 
of it, but matters in it of sentimental detail. We do not claim 
for this remarkable coincidence any more value than it is worth, 
but still it is not beneath notice in an essay like the present. 
A Scotch gentleman (Dr. Hay) went close enough to undertake 
to build a house on a musical basis, and he mentioned the fact 
of his having tested the Parthenon in connection with his theory, 
when the result corresponded favourably with his apparently 
eccentric idea. Music is not a fully developed art, and we may 
get more from it yet—more than the poets have given us. 
There is something very striking in a fragment of a letter of 
Mendelssohn, in which the musician described Goethe as listen- 
ing to him playing from twilight into the dark. Other great 
minds, too, have fed themselves at times upon music. The 
great question is, whether it has only the power of starting 
ideas, or whether it sends new notions of its own. Is instru- 
mental music altogether inarticulate P 

To return to the social aspect of our theme, what was a 
shepherd without his flageolet? He wooed his Chloe or 
Phyllis with tunes. The custom has dropped off in our day, 
but survives, to some degree, in another shape, as we have 
tried to show. ‘There are, indeed, a few left who remind us of 
the tradition. Amateur tenors are to be found in society who 
manage to fascinate with their good notes, as Corydon did with 
his pastoral straw; and there are young gentlemen who, as 
Mr. Punch says this week, perform on the “ comb,” or something 
else. But, as a rule, the fashion now prevails vicariously. The 
light serenade is no longer in vogue. The concertina, with 
which some misguided artisans now and then interfere with the 
cats in order to compliment the young women with whom they 
travel in penny steamers, puts an end to amorous caterwauling 
on the part of gentlemen, if there was ever much of it in 
England. In Spain, the cavaliers did not generally strum a 
single guitar, but engaged a band to come under the lattice of 
the adored, and perform to please her. Wecan effect the same 
object easier, and without so much danger of the young lady 
catching cold, by means of the opera or concert. 

These gigantic concerts at the Crystal Palace afford us 
another example of the power of fiddle-strings to touch the 
heart. People have been known to shed tears at the great 
sobs of sound which burst from time to time from the orchestra. 
But here the emotion is something more than romantic, it is 
real and sincere enough at least to put little notions of love- 
thoughts out of the way. Our country cousins, who managed 
to procure comfortable places, and who were not oppressed with 
the heat, no matter how well disposed for the amusement, pro- 
bably (if they were fairly susceptible to musical impressions) 
postponed flirting until they had forgotten the agitation and 
subsequent melancholy and loneliness which ensues after the 
hearing of those wonderful choruses. And this brings us to 
the use of the fiddle-strings. Music has magnificent educa- 
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tional possibilities which have been as yet but partially released 
by its masters and professors. It can do more than teach 
passion. We know it can aid religion, but unfortunately it 
can be degraded to ignoble purposes, almost as painting may 
be when painting is at its lowest, and is the pimp of vice. 

The sort of heart-strings vibrating to the song of Therese, 
vibrating to the tunes of the Cancan quadrille—what shall we 
say of them? The fiddles of course are innocent agents in 
those cases, where they accompany the voice of the gross 
woman and the movements of the coarse women. Yet they 
promote mischief and evil, just as they may, as we have sug- 
gested, promote piety and pure love. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether music is, as Johnson said, a completely inno- 
cent’ sensual pleasure. It may have been to Johnson, who 
had quite a passion for listening to the Scotch bag-pipes—an 
instrument, we venture to think, which has seldom stirred in 
any one feelings other than indignation and a burning desire 
for universal murder; but it is possible to conceive where music 
may immediately prompt to low desires and actions, even where 
it is orchestral, and aided but slightly from without by scenery 
or dancing. Into this part of the subject however it is not 
necessary to go. 
cherish with cantion, respect, and solicitude. We are almost 
tempted to write that if you see after the fiddle-strings the 
heart-strings will take care of themselves. An unmusical man 
or woman is not only defective and mentally crippled, but is, 
it is not perhaps too much to say, a dangerous person to deal 
with. We have Shakespeare’s authority for thinking so at 
least. But then the sirens were musical ladies also, and were 
not altogether harmless. Comic singers have ears for music 
and are as insensible to the degraded nature of their calling as 
a pickpocket to his pursuit. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tHe Srtent MEMBER. 


ANY members have already left town, and others will 
“go to the country” at the end of the present week. 
The Government are entreated on all hands to expedite the 
remaining business of the session as much as possible, and 
there is a fair prospect that Parliament will be prorogued on or 
about Tuesday, 21st of July. The heat of the weather has 
made the duty of Parliamentary attendance not a little 
fatiguing, while the din of electioneering in town and country, 
and the representations of election committees and agents, 
have sharpened the anxiety of men whose seats are in any way 
threatened to visit their constituencies. 

The first of those terrible day-sittings which did so much to 
disgust M.P.s with their Parliamentary duties last year came 
off on Tuesday. Mr. Disraeli is the author of this among so 
many other constitutional innovations, and it will be one satis- 
faction the more, when he is turned out of office, to reflect that 
none of his successors in the leadership of the House are likely 
to adopt this practice. The House, according to this “ new- 
fangled” scheme, meets at two, and sits continuously until 
seven. The sitting is then suspended for two hours. The 
Speaker again takes the chair at nine, and the House sits 
again continuously until one, two, and three in the morning! 
Morning sittings are bad enough, but the old practice of 
meeting at twelve, sitting at four, and resuming at six did 
enable independent members to put in an appearance both. at 
morning and evening sittings. The new plan is the feather 
that breaks the camel’s back, and might be described as an in- 
vention for securing two results—making the duties of a con- 
scientious member of Parliament oppressive and intolerable, 
and causing the initiation of a system of legislation by relays 
of members. One set come down from two until seven, and 
then go home for the night. The others appear on the scene 
at nine with the gas and candles. Even the Ministers fall in 
with this new division of legislative labour. The Premier, who 
proposed the first of these morning sittings, took care on 
Taesday not to put in an appearance until just before the 
close of the sitting, when, for decency’s sake, he took his seat 
for a short time on the Treasury Bench. The result is a thin 
House in the morning, and a thinner House at night—no con- 
stituency completely represented—and a growing disinclination 
to membership of the House of Commons, which will be evinced 
at the end of this session by the voluntary retirement of many 
old and experienced members, and, among the younger men, of 
pe oy of the best and most promising stuff of which M.P.s are 
made. 

The aspect of the House on Tuesday, when the Public 
Schools Bill came on for discussion at the morning sitting, was 
thoroughly English, county-familyish, and respectable. There 
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were the Public-School men of many counties, who came down 
to see that Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, and Westmin- 
ster were duly stood up for against the Philistines and unbe- 
lievers. It is amusing on these occasions to witness the free- 
masonry among English Public-School men, and to hear the 
affecting tones in which they bear testimony to the invaluable 
advantages procured for them by their parents and guardians 
in sending them to Eton or Harrow. These actual laudations 
of self in the panegyric of the Public-School system are for 
the most part made by very commonplace men, who have 
done little to reflect back any lustre which they claim to have 
derived from the school. It is instructive to note the puzzled 
air of the great merchants, manufacturers, and leaders of 
industry in the House—the men who found new towns, give 
employment to thousands, and have commercial relations with 
every part of the globe. These men, unable to boast of being 
Public-School men, have abundant opportunities of measuring 
themselves with those who take care to forward to “ Dod” the 
tabulated form filled up with “ educated at Eton,” or Harrow, 
or Rugby. As politicians, and debaters, and committee-men, 
they see no reason to regard the Public-School men with any 
superstitious veneration, yet such are the force and value of 
self-assertion that, from hearing these Puablic-School men hold 


| forth so emphatically and so dogmatically on the incalculable 
| blessings of the system, the great politicians and barristers, 


and the captains of industry, who have either been educated 
at private schools or have educated themselves, put on a look 
of conscious inferiority and humiliation which is not a little 
comical and absurd. 

On Tuesday, indeed, they experienced a little compensation in 
the speech of a new county member, better known at the baths 
of Homburg than in the haunts of philosophy, and who became 
the representative of perhaps our most important constituency 
not long ago by a sort of “fiuke.” This candid and truth- 
telling member caused some consternation among the devotees 
of Public Schools by doing his best to confirm a current rumour 
that, while our Public Schools teach, or until lately taught, 
little else but Latin and Greek, they do not teach that little 
intelligently or well. He made a fierce assault upon Eton, 
and, as an illustration of its inefficiency, stated that he 
had been there himself. He had been at Eton three years, 
and had, he said, learned absolutely nothing. Of course, 
the Public-School men cheered and laughed, as a hint that 
the fault might have been not altogether that of the school; 
but the orator roundly went on to declare that Eton was not 
only the worst school in England, but in the world. “ When 
he said he had learned absolutely nothing, he meant that he 
had had to learn seventy lines of Homer every day ”—at which 
some faces of assistant-masters under the gallery were observed 
to wear a surprised and dubious expression—“ but that he had 
forgotten them the next.” The question of the governing bodies 
of the schools was so long and earnestly debated that when 
seven o’clock arrived only four clauses of the Bill had been 
agreed to. 

Very different was the aspect of the House next day (Wed- 
nesday), when Mr. Mill explained the provisions of his Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Metropolis) Bill. The eager and animated 
faces of M.P.s proud of their public school, and of such social 
distinction as may attach thereto, had vanished from the scene. 
No one is proud of the municipal administration of the metro- 
polis, and the thin House wore a dreary, listless look, which 
showed the distasteful nature of the subject, except, perhaps, 
to a few metropolitan members, who wished to hear what Mr. 
Mill had to say in defence of his Bill. Mr. Mill prefaced his 
remarks by a philosophical dissertation upon local self-govern- 
ment, but, owing to the indistinctness of his enunciation and 
the thinness of his voice, many of his remarks were imperfectly 
heard. Owing partly to this circumstance, but in a greater 
degree, perhaps, to the extraordinary want of interest mani- 
fested by the metropolitan press and public in their local govern- 
ment, a most meagre report of Mr. Mill’s speech appeared in 
the newspapers next day. Yet the grand problem which the 
member for Westminster is endeavouring to solve—how to com- 
bine democratic institutions with skilled administration—is one 
which has not only a theoretical, but a breeches-pocket interest 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

Mr. Mill sees clearly enough that the first condition of 
efficient self-government is unlimited publicity—not theoretic, 
but real publicity. The principle of local government in London 
is now sufficiently democratic, for a!l the ratepayers have a voice 
in the expenditure. They have a right to know what is being 
done. The vestries and local boards are open to the press, and 
in most vestry halls the public are admitted to a sort of 
strangers’ gallery. But Mr. Mill rightly discerns that this is 


| not enough, and that the public must somehow be got to give 
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their attention to the subject of local government. He thinks 
the remedy is to be found in giving the local bodies a larger 
area to look after, and he would therefore establish muni- 
cipalities for purposes of local administration which should 
follow the boundaries of each Parliamentary borough. By 
giving a larger area you would give dignity to the representative 
bodies, and obtain, he thinks, a higher class of representatives 
than the present vestrymen of parishes. 

Tt must have occurred to some at least of Mr. Mill’s audience 
that the publicity which he represents as all-essential would 
scarcely be attained in any larger degree under his Bill. The 
publicity he desires is a place for the debates in the metro- 
politan daily journals. Butthe newspaper press of London is 
only in a very limited sense a local press. It deals with the 
news of the world, and has no room for the details of local 
administration of a “province of houses.” The provincial 
towns are more fortunate, for local news is regarded as having 
the first claim upon the space and attention of the local 
journals, and general intelligence is abridged to make room for 
local reports. The result is that in country towns, even of the 
largest size, a real publicity is obtained. Every person in the 
borough knows what takes place in the Town Council, a certain 
dignity and importance are given to its proceedings, and the 
leading men of the place do not disdain to take their share in 
the work of local self-government. 

Would it not be well if Mr. Mill could be brought to see 
that the publicity he desires cannot, in the nature of things, be 
obtained in the columns of the London daily press? The cause 
of the failure of local self-government in the metropolis has 
really been a want of publicity, but this publicity must be 
looked for by the creation of a metropolitan local press. If the 
ratepayers knew how much they had to gain by good local 
newspapers they would have one in every parish, or association 
of parishes, having a common vestry. If one such penny 
weekly journal were established, advocating, say, the rights of 
the more intelligent ratepayers against the landlords of “ small 
tenements utterly unfit for human habitation” described by 
Mr. Mill, the opposite faction would soon set up a rival organ, 
and between the two the inhabitants would be able to form as 
accurate an estimate of the candidates for their several wards 
as of public men in St. Stephen’s. 

It may appear a somewhat extraordinary conclusion to 
assert that there will be no good local self-government. in the 
metropolis until every ratepayer feels it to be his duty, or sees 
it to be his interest, to take in the best local newspaper he 
can find; yet a great deal might be said for such a conclasion. 
The demand would improve the supply, and the local press of 
the metropolis would soon become the best, as it is undoubtedly 
at present the worst,in the empire. Another improvement 
would be if each daily journal would depute some intelligent 
member of its staff to inquire what ward he lives in, and who 
are his representatives at the vestry, with instructions to 
report from time to time how the self-government of his parish 
was being carried on. ‘The eyes of the London daily press are 
telescopic, and facts relating to Vienna, Berlin, and Paris fre- 
quently crop out in the foreign correspondence which, if they 
occurred in London, would be considered to belong to the 
domain of Bumbledom, and remain unnoticed. 

Although the debate on Mr. Mill’s Bill was brief and unsatis- 
factory, there is some reason to believe that the ball has been 
set rolling, and that the next measure will be brought in, not 
by a private member, but by her Majesty’s Government. 
Meanwhile, as a contribution towards the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion, it may be mentioned that any 


Londoner who takes an interest in local government may obtain | 


for sixpence the “Second Report from the Select Committee 
on Metropolitan Local Government” (Parliamentary Paper 
No. 268 of the present session). This includes the “ First 
Report” in an Appendix, and contains the recommendations 
of the Select Committee as to the measures necessary for the 
improved local government of the metropolis. 








Rumours are current of the dangerous condition of Count 
Bismarck’s health. The physicians, we are told in a recent 
letter received from Berlin, do not conceal the gravity of the 
disease which has seized this statesman. Although a retire- 
ment of three months is spoken of, it is certain that he will 
never be able to display all his former ability. He will main- 
tain his position as the director of the general policy of the 
country, and will continue to be President of the Ministry. At 
present, no one seems to know who will undertake the post of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, though it is a question which is 
naturally discussed with the deepest interest. 














NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





THe Florence Land and Public Works Company have 
announced the issue of £250,000 Six per Cent. Obligations. 
Before Florence was recognised as the capital of united Italy, 
and before land there had acquired anything like its present 
value, a concession of fifty acres of freehold building land was 
made to this Company by the Municipality upon terms which 
even at that time were favourable, but which have since become 
of course very much more so. Connected with this concession 
was the privilege of executing, at the cost of the Municipality, 
all the public works connected with it ; for example, the clear- 
ing away of the old wall, levelling, draining, &c. From this 
source alone the Company has already secured a profit of 
£62,500. The ultimate profit of the whole concession has 
been estimated, upon the calculations of eminent English 
surveyors, at £1,144,491; and while the nominal capital of 
the Company is £500,000, it is believed that the Obligations 
will be sufficient to complete the undertaking. They are 
issued to provide for the progress of the building of a 
new boulevard, to be called the Boulevard Marguerite ; 
the houses along which will be let or sold as they are com- 
pleted. With the demand for house accommodation, indi- 
cated by the increase of house-rent by 600 per cent., there is no 
doubt that these houses will, like others which have sprung up 
since the removal of the seat of government from Turin, find 
ready purchasers. From the sums thus realized the Obli- 
gations are to be paid off, by annual drawings, in ten years. 
But, over and above the repayment of their money, the Obliga- 
tion-holders will be entitled to one half of the estimated profits 
of the entire undertaking, which, should they be realized to 
the extent now estimated, would yield an additional £200 for 
every £100 bond paid off. The fact that, at such a time as the 
present, the names of the Board are amongst the best names 
in the City, is the safest guarantee the public could have of the 
genuine character of the advantages offered them. Indeed 
it is only at such a time that such signal advantages could be 
obtained. And no one who knows anything of the recent 
growth of Florence, of the enormous rents that have been paid 
there for house accommodation of a very inferior character, 


| and of the germ of still further development which the new 








capital possesses in the fact that it is the centre of the whole 
Italian railway system, can doubt that a concession of land 
made while it was a matter of uncertainty whether Florence 
would really be the capital of Italy, must have immensely 
increased in value since that uncertainty has been removed. 
But, in any case, land in so central a city must, under any 
circumstances, be of great value. 





Mr. Suaw-Lereyre has published, in support of his Married 
Woman’s Property Bill, a letter from Mr, Dudley Field, the 
eminent jurist of New York, as to the working of a similar law 
in that State. For twenty years married women have had 
absolute control of their own “ property,” and since 1860 of 
their “earnings.” From that date they have been able to 
“carry on business, buy, sell, and hold property as if they 
were unmarried, except that the old law remains in force as to 
transactions between them and theirhusbands.” But,in practice, 
this exception amounts to little, “as any transaction between 
husband and wife, which in England would be good in Equity, 
is with us good for all purposes, and in all courts.” This en- 
franchisement of married women in the State of New York has 
not produced the domestic dissensions which are dreaded bere. 
Mr. Dudley Field says he is not aware of any case of dissension 
between husband and wife over questions of property which 
would not have been just as likely to have arisen under the old 
law, with its attendant marriage settlements. On the contrary, 
the independent status of the wife, as regards her property and 
earnings, has tended to elevate the tone of domestic life, and 
to increase its happiness. Unless there is some very strong 
reason why she should not do so, the wife is always willing that 
her income should be disposed of by her husband, and the 
latter frequently respects her legal independence, by directing 
the deposit of his wife’s income in the savings’ banks in her own 
name. On the other hand, the husband is not held respon- 
sible for the ante-nuptial debts of his wife, while the wife’s 
income is chargeable with the support of the family whenever 
the husband is unable to support it; in fact, the legal inde- 
pendence of married women in New York works well. Why 


should it not do soin Old England ? 





Prixce Gortscuakorr has sent round a humanitarian 
circular to the ambassadors and representatives of Russia 
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at foreign courts, instructing them to enlist the sympathies _ 


of the Governments to which they are accredited in the 
suppression of explosive bullets. Im the Russian army a 
small portion of the infantry have been armed with these 
bullets, with a view to blow up the powder waggons of 
anenemy; but the Government would limit them to this 
service, or, at least, would prevent their being used against the 


human body. They are provided with a capsule, and only | 


explode when the missile comes in contact with a hard sub- 
stance. “Yet,” says the circular, “experiments have been 
recently made in Russia and in other States with a view to 
introduce into the army the use of explosive bullets without a 
capsule, recently invented, which ignite and burst on striking 
bodies of resistance, as the head, the bodies of animals, &c.”’ From 
these experiments it has been ascertained that an explosive 
bullet splits into ten or more fragments, and in the case of the 
explosion occurring in a man’s body the wound is mortal, and 
most painful. ‘ Moreover, the fulminating matter seriously 
affects the organization of the human frame, and needlessly 
increases the suffering.” The Emperor Napoleon has already 
signified his adhesion to the proposal of Russia either wholly 
to abandon the use of explosive bullets, or to limit it to bullets 
with capsules—that is to say, to those which only explode on 
striking a very hard substance, restricting even this use exclu- 
sively against ammunition waggons, though the idea is ridiculed 


a regiment of soldiers for a powder-waggon. The fact involves a 
very difficult question, and, without pledging ourselves directly 
on the subject, we are inclined to think it a mistake to lay 
down any law on the matter. The more people are sickened 
of battle, the less likely they are to encourage fighting. 





Tue London Boards of Guardians are up in arms against a 
recent order of the Poor-law Board, which prescribes that the 
medical officer of each workhouse shall report direct to the 
Poor-law Board periodically in reference to the arrangements 
for the accommodation and treatment of the sick inmates of 
the workhouse, and shall also report to it every case of sudden 
and accidental death which may occur in the workhouse within 
twenty-four hours after he receives information of the same, 
together with the cause of death, so that the Board may con- 
sider whether it should take any steps in reference to it. These 
appear to us to be very good regulations, but the Guardians 
are scandalized at the idea that one of what they call their 
“ paid officers”—as if they paid them themselves and had bought 
an absolute right over them—should be placed as watchmen 
over their masters. The Workhouse Committee of the City of 
London Union denounces the order as “ an attempt on the part 
of the Poor-law Board to appoint another inspector charged 
with duties analogous to those of the Poor-law Board inspectors 
in the person of one of their (the guardians’) own paid officers, 
and thus to make them subordinate to, and ultimately only a 
Board with the functions of clerks to register and carry into 
‘operation the dictation of a few paid irresponsible officers, &c.” 
The committee of the Marylebone Guardians describe the new 
order as instituting “ a system of espionage in the person of one 
of their paid officers.” Whether it will tend to benefit the 
poor is a question they do not seem to consider worthy of 
discussion. 





Wuat is the use of passing laws if they are not enforced ? 
For years all humane persons have been crying out against the 
white-slavery which has existed in the establishments of the 
West-end milliners, and after an earnest agitation of the 
grievance, the Legislature was induce to pass the Workshops’ 
Regulation Act. Yet we read in the British Medical Journal 
that in some of these establishments in Marylebone the Act is 
a dead letter, and that the state of things is pretty nearly, if 
not quite, as bad as before it was passed. “ In one,” says this 
journal, “a complainant states that ‘ they work contrary ‘to law 
and humanity.’ A second writes as to another, ‘ the system is 
abominable—we work early and late;’ a third, as to yet 
another, that ‘we work eight hours beyond the time the Act 
allows on Saturday, but no one comes to inspect the shop.’ ” 
Whose fault is this? Clearly that of the medical officer. In 
St. George’s, Dr. Aldis is insisting on obedience to the law. 
It is Dr. Whitmore’s duty to see that it is obeyed in 
Marylebone. 





On Tuesday last the annual service of the “Bishop of 
London’s Fund ” was held at Westminster Abbey. The sermon 
was preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, after 





passing a high eulogium on Dr. Tait, reported briefly the pro- 
gress which had been made through the aid afforded by the 
subscriptions to the Fund. Seventy-five mission districts had 
been founded, 83 additional clergy were maintained in populous 
districts, and 35 Scripture-readers and mission women were 
employed, the whole involving a cost of about £13,000 a year. 
In addition to this, £50,000 had been given for new permanent 
churches, and £27,000 for educational purposes. The total 
amount paid and promised was £320,000. Towards the con- 
clusion of the address the preacher remarked that the Assyrians, 
the Arabians, the Ethiopians, the Romans, and other ancient 
nations always give a tenth of spoil for religion, and added 
that if the estimate were correct that the annual income of this 
country amounted to £800,000 a year, the setting apart of one- 
tenth, or £80,000, would amply suffice to meet the prevailing 
moral and spiritual destitution. A sum of nearly £300 was 
added to the fund from this appeal. 


GENERAL Grant, in a letter to the President of the National 
Union Republican Convention, says that he endorses the reso- 
lutions passed by the Convention, and that if he is elected to 
the office of President of the United States, it will be his 
endeavour to administer all the laws “in good faith, with 
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He wisely refuses to lay down “ a policy 
to be adhered to right or wrong through an administration of 
four years,” holding such a step to be, in times like the present, 
impossible, or at least eminently improper. ‘“ New political 
issues, not foreseen, are constantly arising, the views of the 
public on old ones are constantly changing, and a purely 
administrative officer should always be left free to execute the 
will of the people,” which he says he always has respected, and 
always shall. On the same day on which this letter was 
published, died, in the 8lst year of his age, James Buchanan, 
whose presidency preceded that of Abraham Lincoln. He was 
the last of the Democratic Presidents, and the election of his 
Republican successor was the signal for secessions, and for the 
greatest civil war the world has seen. 





Dirtomatic relations with the Celestial Empire are no trifling 
matter, and ennuied unpaid attachés can scarcely sigh for the 
new sensations of a Chinese Court when they are not to be 
procured at less cost than by inditing letters measured by yards 
instead of inches. The New York Herald informs its readers 
that the Chinese carefully graduate the size of their corre- 
spondence to the grandeur of its subject and circumstances. It 
appears that the “ Brother of the Sun” has addressed an 
Imperial letter to the President of the United States, extending 
over twenty-five feet of parchment, which has been formally 
presented to the Secretary of State. The people of this 
country, knowing something of Mr. Seward’s love of writing, 
will appreciate the humour of the remark in the New York 
Herald when it observes—‘ No wonder that Mr. Seward could 
not restrain his delight at the prospect of being called upon by 
the President to prepare a reply of corresponding length.” 





“ RamBierR,” of the Field, after giving an account of quail- 
shooting in California, practically recommends the country for 
emigration. “Its virgin and unequalled soil renders it the 
most inviting place of emigration by far of any I have seen 
at present; its wheat at Liverpool fetches a higher price than 
the best English, and thousands of acres of land are waiting 
for occupants. The skilled artisan will get better wages here 
than in any other part of the world that I am acquainted 
with; and with its perfect climate—were it in easy and cheap 
communication with our shores—it would soon possess a dense 
population.” 





Arter all, the “ good” people will not have to quarrel over 
the education of the late King Theodore’s son. A Queen’s 
messenger has been sent to Sir Robert Napier to intimate her 
Majesty’s desire that the young prince should be brought to 
England. Those who remember the Queen’s Christian care of 
others somewhat similarly situated will know that the prospect 
thus opened to the young African is a pleasant one. To 
receive his education in England, directly under her Majesty’s 
patronage or recognition, is decidedly better than to be exiled 
to Calcutta, where it isa matter of doubt if the climate would 
have suited the lad. 
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Tue weather has been somewhat too fine for us of late, and 
the hopes concerning the harvest, which were raised so high by 
the benignity of the sun, have been checked by the absence 
of rain. One may have too much of a good thing. A few 
wet days would be a profitable change to the crops, as it would 
be a pleasurable one to those who are to eat them. 


! 


Summer | 


has set in this month with more than its usual severity. The | 
price of corn, which was receding, has turned again towards | 


an advance, and the spring-grown crops, which a month ago 
were very forward in the south, have received a check from 
which only an immediate supply of rain can recover them. 
In some churches prayers have been offered up for rain. 





AN advertisement in the Guardian, headed “A Curate and 
his Sister wanted,” has attracted some attention. A corre- 
spondent of the Times complains of the practice of advertising 
“Curates wanted” next to the column for “Coachmen and 
Butlers.” The whole system together must be condemned, when 
viewed in the light of Scripture, as an “unchristian use and 
abomination.” There is undoubtedly some truth in this. The 
manner of the beneficed clergy to their less fortunate brethren is 
quite unlike that assamed by the members of any other profession 
or calling towards their juniors; and yet there are one or two 
reasons why a rector should not treat a curate as a menial. 
There is a most significant conclusion to the letter of which we 
have given an extract, which hints that if vicars and rectors 
“are interested in the maintenance of the Church of England,” 
they had better be more courteous to the clergy under them. 
The effect of a great body of English curates calling aloud 
for the disestablishment of the English Church would be 
curious: it is not an impossible prospect. 





THE directors of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution have 
just issued their thirty-first annual report. The balance-sheet 
shows that assistance was granted to members during 1867 to 
the amount of £802 in temporary relief and £532 in permanent 
relief, making a total of £1,334. The receipts, on the other 
hand, fall a little short of the disbursement—viz., £827 interest 
from investments, and £532 subscriptions and donations, together 
£1,359. The latter includes donations from the proprietor of 
the Publishers’ Circular of £100, and from Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. of £25. The Booksellers’ Provident Institution is a 
valuable one; and we concur in the directors’ regret that the 
young members of the trade do not come forward in larger 
numbers to avail themselves of the advantages which are offered 
them. 





A PATHETIC instance of the effect of relics on the human 
mind was exhibited at a police office on Monday. A Mr. Evans 
came before the magistrate, accompanied by a barrister, to 
make an affidavit that he possessed the genuine sword of Lord 
Nelson. “He also desired to remove the prejudice that the 
identity of the sword was doubtful, to enlighten the public 
mind with respect to it, and to show how he became possessed 
of it.” What a strange thing the public mind must bein Mr. 
Evans’s estimation! In his subsequent “ solemn deposition” 
Mr. Evans assured the world that from the time the sword 
came into his possession until then “nothing whatever had 
been done to it beyond being simply cleaned, in which operation 
the workman so engaged transposed the hilt, which at any time 
could be easily rectified.” After this the Lord Mayor appended 
his name to a document calling the Almighty to witness that 
a@ piece of old iron was worth something to Madame Tussaud 
or to the British Museum. 





Oxp gentlemen with violent antipathies to railway travelling 
may now and then be met with, but their number has decreased 
very rapidly of late years. The last heard of, however, seems 
to have carried his animosity beyond the grave. A Mr. 
Younghusband, of Abbey Holme, Cumberland, described as an 
old gentleman of very eccentric habits, having lately died, his 
will was found to be consistent with the character borne by 
the testator. It appears that the Silloth Railway runs through 
part of his property, an arrangement to which he was pas- 
siohately adverse; and though years have elapsed since then, 
his bitterness was in no wise assuaged. In his will he leaves 
near £1,000 to a solicitor who opposed the making of the 
railway ; the rest of his money he bequeaths to a comparative 
stranger, upon these conditions—that tle legatee never speaks 
to one of the directors of the railway, that he never travels 
upon it, that he never sends cattle or other traffic by it, and 

















should he violate any of these conditions the estate reverts to 
the ordinary succession. To Mr. John Irving and the other 
directors of the Silloth line Mr. Younghusband has sarcasti- 
cally bequeathed a farthing. 





Tue New York Herald abuses us for grumbling at things in 
general, and says that, having nothing else at present to grumble 
at, we have commenced at the Queen. The Herald affectingly 
takes her Majesty’s part and says, “ Poor Victoria!- We pity 
her! -... Truly may the Queen say, there is no pleasing this 
nation of grumblers.” 





A contemporary which devotes a hearty vigour to the cause 
of “ No Surrender ” Protestantism, has engaged the services of 
Mr. Tupper as bard in ordinary. Some time since M. F. T. 
published a verse in its columns in which bird-lime was declared 
to possess the qualities of “stunning” and “ sticking ” simul- 
taneously; in his latest effusion Mr. Tupper reproduces a 
version of “ Rule Britannia,” which he has improved in this 
style :— 

** The nations, not so blest as thon, 
In Papal darkness blindly grope, 
But never will thy starry brow 
Bow down to idols or the Pope! 
Rise, Britannia! Britannia, rout these knaves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


*¢ Against our weal though traitors try 
To aim their foul but feeble stroke, 
They’ll find the Lion standing by 
To guard our glorious British oak! 
Rise, Britannia! Britannia, rout these knaves! 
Britons never shall be slaves.” 





Tux following announcement appeared recently under the 
customary heading of “Approacuinc Marriace In Hicu 
Lirz ” in our fashionable contemporary the Court Journal :— 


“A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take place, between 
Mr. Peter Borthwick, 79th Highlanders, and the lovely and accom- 
plished Countess Caskiviskey.” 





AstroLocicaL studies are not difficult to pursue when the 
professor is a wily old gipsy woman and the student a 
credulous wife of a publican. But prosaic magistrates are 
apt to look upon the results with an ungracious eye, and 
what the initiated may call “ruling the planets” to obtain 
a shower of gold, the police authorities may describe as 
obtaining money under false pretences. And this appears to 
have been the case at the Dewsbury police-court on Monday, 
when Dinah Lowell, a gipsy, was committed to gaol for three 
months for obtaining £4. 10s. from Ann Hemingway, the wife 
of a beer-house keeper, on pretence of telling her fate or 
fortune. ‘Ten shillings were required to “rule the planet,” 
and this Mrs. Hemingway gave, but the planet proving 
obstinate, four pounds in addition were paid, and the only 
return for this money the woman received was to have her 
garter tied in a knot by the gipsy. Three months’ imprison- 
ment may teach the gipsy to behave better for the future. 





Mapame Racuet and her attorneys have been squabbling, 
and Madame Rachel accused two men of assault on Thursday. 
The magistrate remarked in the latter case, “ How far Madame 
Rachel has let them into the trap, or they have let her, I 


cannot say.” 





Consors are quoted 94} to 2 ex dividend for money, and 943 
There has been a marked 


to 95 ex dividend for the account. 1 . 
decline in the price of the chief English railway securities, but 
fluctuations in the less important have not been numerous. 
Foreign railway stock has been dull. Foreign securities have 
been inactive. ‘Transactions in Bank shares exhibit a rise in 
the principal ones, and a firm tone has prevailed with regard 
to financial and miscellaneous shares. The biddings for 
£200,000 in bills on Calcutta and Madras were held on Wed- 
nesday at the Bank of England. The amounts allotted were, 
to Calcutta £183,200, and to Madras £16,800. The minimum 
price was fixed, as before, at 1s. 103d. on both Presidencies, 
and tenders at that rate will receive about 50 per cent. Those 
above will be allotted in full. No tenders on Bombay were 


invited. These results show a further diminution in the de- 
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mand for means of remittance to the East. Mr. Balfour, 
formerly manager in India of the Agra Bank, and whose 
management there was prudent and successful, goes out by 
the present mail to take the position of manager of the Bank 
of Bombay. Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. invite tenders for 
£1,950,000 of Argentine Six per Cent. Sterling Bonds, being 
the remainder unissued of £2,500,000 authorized by Act of 
the Legislature of the Argentine Republic, dated the 27th 
May, 1865. The price of issue is 72) per cent., and 5 per 
cent. is to be paid on application, and 10 per cent. three days 
after allotment. A sinking fund of 2} per cent. per annum 
on the principal of the whole loan of £2,500,000 will com- 
mence on the Ist July, 1869, and be applied in equal half- 
yearly payments, together with the interest on all bonds paid 
off to the redemption of the loan at par. The bonds and 
dividends of this loan will be exempt from any future taxa- 
tion on the part of the Argentine Government. In connection 
with the loan, a circular, of which the followiug is a copy, has 
been sent by Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. to the holders 
of Argentine Six per Cent. Bonds of 1866 :—* Messrs. Baring 
Brothers & Co. are instructed by his Excellency Don Norberto 
de la Riestra to inform the holders of Argentine Six per 
Cent. Bonds of 1866 that they will be prepared, after payment 
of the dividend due 1st July next, to receive such bonds in 
exchange for fully-paid scrip receipts of the new issue. The 
Bonds of 1866 will be taken at the subscription price of 75 per 
cent., the scrip will be issued at 72} per cent., and the differ- 
ence of 2} per cent. will be refunded in cash at the time when 
the exchange is effected.” Notice is given that the definitive 
certificates in the Foreign and Colonial Government Trust will 
be exchanged at the office for the fully-paid-up allotment letters 
on Monday, June 22, and ten following days; and for the scrip 
certificates (bearing receipts for both instalments) on Thursday, 
the 25th, and ten following days. 





Tue directors of the Provincial Bank of Ireland notify that 
a dividend for the half-year ending Midsummer next, at the 
rate of 4 per cent. on the paid-up stock, and also an extra- 
ordinary dividend of 30s. on each £100 share and 12s, on each 
£10 share, will be paid to the proprietors on the 15th of July 
next. The report of the Imperial Ottoman Bank shows an 
available total of £127,029, and recommends a dividend of 12s. 
per share, making, with the previous distribution, 11 per cent. 
for the year, and leaving £7,174 to be carried forward. The 
reserve fund now stands at £106,305. The directors of the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China have 
declared a dividend of 3 per cent. (free of income-tax) for the 
half-year ending the 30th inst., payable on the 1st of July. 
The annual report of the National Bank of Australasia, pre- 
sented at Melbourne on the 5th of May, showed an available 
total of £45,171, and recommended a dividend and bonus at 
the rate of 12} per cent. per annum, and the appropriation of 
£5,000 to reserve (thus raised to £150,000), and £5,000 to 
premises’ account, leaving £1,421 to be carried forward. A 
second dividend of 5s. in the pound is in course of payment 
to the creditors of the General Exchange Bank at 79, Lombard- 
street, by Messrs. James Cooper (Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, 
& Evans) and W. W. Erwick, the liquidators. The Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation have declared a dividend of 
16 per cent. for the six months, making, with the 4 per cent, 
paid at Christmas, 20 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax, 
The Northern Assurance Company report the new life policies 
for the year to have been 853 for an aggregate of £462,064, 
yielding in new premiums £14,131. A dividend at the rate of 
125 per cent. per annum has been declared. The directors of 
the Imperial Life Office have declared a dividend of £1 per 
share, payable on the 10th proximo. The Fairbairn Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, have reduced the nominal capital of 
the company from £250,000 to £150,000, by the reduction of 
the nominal or par value of the shares from £10 to £6 each. 
The Ceylon Company, Limited, have declared a dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, in addition to the interim 
dividend paid in December. The London and Australian 
Agency Corporation, Limited, pay a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum for the six months ended December 
1867. The report of the Colonial Company, Limited, shows ats 
available total of £36,164, and recommends a dividend of 9s. 
per share, making, with previous distributions, 24s, for the 


year, or at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and leavi 
balance of £22,881. , and leaving a 


a 





THE Bank of New Zealand have given notice that they will 
pay the interest due the 30th inst. and 1st July on the Canter- 





bury Eight per Cent. Loan of 1856 for £30,000, and the Otago 
Hight per Cent. Loan of 1861-2 for £50,000; also on the out- 
standing bonds of the Canterbury Six per Cent. Loan of 1862 
for £500,000, and the Otago Six per Cent. Loan of 1862 for 
£500,000. Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. have announced that 
the coupons of the Chilian Six per Cent. Loan of 1867, for 
£2,000,000; and of the Chilian Seven per Cent. Loan of 1866, 
for £1,120,920, due Ist July; also the bonds of the latter loan, 
amounting to £12,000, drawn on the 1st April last, will be paid 
on and after the 1st proximo, Messrs. J. T. Thomson, T’. Bonar, 
& Co. have announced the payment of the half-yearly dividend 
on the Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock, also the 
dividend on the Consolidated Peruvian Five per Cent. Loan of 
1865, The seventh half-yearly redemption drawing of £289,900 
of this stock will take place on the 1st prox., making the total 
amount of this loan redeemed, £1,886,850. The coupons of 
the United Danubian Principalities Loan of 1867, due the Ist 
July, are advertised as to be paid at the office of Messrs. 
Fruhling & Goschen on and after that date. Messrs. J. ° 
Henry Schroder & Co. have announced the dividend due on 
the First Mortgage Construction Bonds of the New Orleans, 
Jackson, and Great Northern Railroad, payable in London. 
Messrs. C. J. Hambro & Son have advertised the interest due 
the 1st July on the undermentioned securities—viz., the Danish 
Five per Cent. Loan of 1864, the Italian Five per Cent. Loan 
of 1862, and Zealand Railway shares. The half-yearly divi- 
dends due the Ist of July on Portuguese Bonds are advertised 
for payment in due course at the Portuguese Financial 
Commission. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Srxtu Notice.) 


Various though the sources may be from which the modern 
painter derives his inspiration, we shall generally find one 
favourite class of subjects dominant in his work—one epoch in 
the world’s history which his brush is apt to illustrate with 
most success—one style or sentiment which pre-eminently 
asserts itself in the character of his inventions. Even in the 
field of landscape some individual qualities of the painter are 
always apparent to those who have once appreciated their 
significance, and a Turner, a Linnell, and a Hook become, after 
a short experience, obviously recognisable to the most super- 
ficial connoisseur. But the distinction is still broader if to a 
difference of style is added the specialité indicated by a choice 
of subject when, as in the case, for instance, of historical 
painting, that subject directly appeals to human interest. We 
might almost identify certain English artists chronologically 
with the scenes which from time to time they bring before us, 
The present age is represented in every phase and condition of 
life by countless brushes of more or less repute. The works of 
Whistler, Hughes, and Martineau, Faed, Hayllar, and Nicol, 
though differing widely in aim, have never been more popular 
than when illustrative of contemporary incident. Mr. G. D. 
Leslie delights in reminding us how picturesque and becoming an 
English gentlewoman’s dress, at least in rural fashions,must have 
been during the middle of the Georgian era. The late Mr. M, 
Lawless did the same for male costume. Ward and, generally 
speaking, Frith prefer to seek their subjects from the previous 
century. Yeames and Orchardson have still earlier tastes, and 
Mr. Marks has long declared for the days of good Queen Bess. 
Calderon is seldom so happy as when dealing pictorially 
with medizval lore. The darker ages have occasionally 
found a careful, if somewhat over-dramatic representa- 
tion, on the canvas of Mr. Maclise, while the names of 
Le Jeune and Dobson are directly associated with the sacred 
history of the New Testament. We might pursue our cate- 
gory back to the time and customs of ancient Egypt, with 
which, thanks to Mr. Poynter’s diligent research, the picture- 
loving public have lately become familiar; but we are content 
for the present to pause at the revival of Classic subjects in 
noticing two works which, for skill in composition and faultless 
drawing, may be quoted as the best examples of a school 
which Mr. Leighton especially affects. Of his “ Acme and 
Septimus ” (449) we need only say that it is as charming a 
specimen of what may be called idyllic art as any work which 
he has yet produced—exquisitely tender and refined in general 
treatment, and especially successful in its ideal of womanly grace. 
In regard to colour—harmonious though it may be as a whole 
—this work must not, of course, be judged by the light of 
nature. Mr. Leighton has always stood aloof, and will probably 
continue to keep aloof from the Realistic school. And if we 
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are ever to accept abstractions in art, we may fairly do so in 
this pictorial translation from Catullus. Shallow critics have 
taken objection to the drawing, and still more shallow 
moralists to the subject of another picture by the same 
artist—“ Actwoa” (522), the full-length and perfectly nude 
figure of a nymph lying by the seashore, while dolphins 
leap in the blue waves which roll towards her feet. Now, 
it must be obvious to all who have examined this picture 
with any attention, that the apparently abrupt elevation 
of the left hip is due to the flatness of the plane on 
which the figure is extended. Actea is not reclining on 
a yielding couch, but on drapery spread over the ground 
itself. With regard to the question of subject, although we 
could have wished the nymph’s head to have been treated 
with a little more artistic severity; both in expressicn and 
colour, it would be absurd prudery, and worse than prudery, to 
exclude such art as this from the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
Puris omnia pura. And while we have painters who have 
attained such accurate knowledge of the human form, and 
such refined skill in its representation as Mr. Leighton, we 
need scarcely fear anything on the score of their taste. 

To Mr. H. Moore’s intensely faithful sea study, entitled, 
“ Weather Moderating after a Gale” (452), we can accord 
nothing but the highest praise. The picture pretends to no 
merits of composition in the ordinary sense of the word, but, for 
truth of colour and conscientious rendering of wave and cloud 
forms, it would be difficult to find its equal on the walls. An 
ingenious satire on our taste for Oriental “ curiosities,’ as well 


as on the present state of European fashion in dress, is con- | 


veyed by Mr. J. E. Hodgson in a cleverly-painted interior of a 
Chinese sitting-room, with a group of native ladies inspecting 
a recently-arrived consignment from the Western world, in the 
shape of a large trunk, the contents of which a pig-tailed Pater- 
familias is holding up one by one to the astonishment and 
delight of his female relatives (453). This is a decidedly 


original subject treated with considerable ability. Mr. G. E. | 


Hicks has entered a new field of art this year, though in a 
comparatively small picture (454). It represents a couple of 
Cromwellian iconoclasts rudely tearing up a monumental brass 
from the pavement of a church. This artist (unless we are 
deceived by the identity of a name) has hitherto devoted his 
brash to the illustration of modern and somewhat commonplace 
domestic scenes. On this occasion he has displayed greater 
taste not only in the choice of subject, but also in the manner 
of its treatment. 

It may be safely said of Mr. F. Walker, that he is 
in a fair way to establish a reputation such as is not 
likely to be exceeded in its kind by that of any contemporary 
painter. As a draughtsman on wood his work is distinguished 
alike for its dexterity and taste. In the field of water-colour 





The “ Flower o’ Dunblane” (500) is an example of Mr. 
T. Faed’s pastoral style,~a Scotch peasant-girl musing over 
a plucked rose,—conventional in execution and, we must add, 
somewhat mawkish in sentiment. ‘“ Herod’s Birthday-feast ” 
(520), by Mr. E. Armitage, has been the subject of no little 
controversy between the painter and his critics—the latter 
accusing him of anachronism, because he has introduced 
classical architecture and Roman customs at the Herodian 
banquet. In our opinion, these are minor faults compared with 
the want of refinement and artistic finish which is apparent in 
many portions of the picture. The head of Herod himself— 
even assuming him to have been the most unprepossessing of 
monarchs—is unnaturally ugly ; while other details of the scene, 
as, for instance, the foot of the female figure in the foreground, 
is modelled with the carelessness of a scene-painter. The chief 
merit of the work is in its composition, which is clever, and, 
from a distance, very effective. 


The fair-haired lady (510), whom Mr. A. Hughes has 
represented sitting by her casement in a deep violet-coloured 
dress (a violet of an unmistakably modern dye), is more melan- 
choly than interesting; great as the care must have been which 
has been bestowed on the manipulation of this work, it fails to 
reach the level of the painter’s usual excellence. May we 
venture to remind Mr. Hughes that there are other far more 
important and attractive qualities to be attained in pictorial 
art than mere elaboration of detail and expression of texture P 








MUSIC. 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Tue festival just terminated has been the musical event of 
absorbing interest for the past week. This is the fifth celebration 
and the third triennial festival that has taken place at the Crystal 
Palace. The first celebration, held in 1857, which was experi- 


| mental, consisted of three days’ peformances, comprising the 


oratorios of the “ Messiah,” “ Judas Maccabzeus,” and “ Israel 
in Egypt; ” and the success of this occasion led to a second 
festival in 1859, when, as before, the “ Messiah” and “ Israel 
in Egypt” were given on the first and third days, the inter- 


_ mediate performance consisting of a selection from various 


art, the works which he exhibits this year at the Society’s | 
Gallery in Pall Mall, seem to realize every excellent quality | 


and finish which is to be attained by an artistic use of that | 


material. And though he only sends one oil-painting to the | the midland counties, and other provincial sources, with 


Royal Academy, the merit of its execution alone is surprising, 
when we remember that he has had to grapple at an early age 
with the technical difficulties presented by three distinct depart- 
ments of pictorial art, and has mastered them all. The gipsy 


encampment which he has painted in his “ Rathfarnam Park | 


Glen” (477), is a humble subject invested with every charm 
incidental to fair landscape and rustic figures. There is dignity 
in the tall, dark, well-proportioned woman, who stands with 
folded arms to the right of the group; tenderness in the foster- 
ing care with which the little girl is caressing her younger 
brother, while the gipsy mother bends over the baby on her 
knee ; life-like action in the boy collecting sticks for the fire, 
which sends forth its stream of blue semi-transparent smoke 
drifting across the foreground; vigorous painting, jadicious 
opposition of colour, and fidelity to nature throughout. 

“Weary with present cares and memories sad” (484) 
is a coarsely-painted, but deftly-handled picture, by Mr. J. 
Pettie, representing a village schoolmistress left alone in the 
scene of her labours with the needlework which helps, we may 
presume, to win her daily bread, lying neglected in her lap 
while she has fallen into a reverie. Mr. Pettie’s talents have 
hitherto usually been enlisted on the humorous side of art ; but 
there is a touch of sentiment in this picture which is none the 
less effective because the nature of the execution is somewhat 
rough. Mr. V. C. Prinsep sends a life-size group of two figures 
(499), a Venetian lover and his mistress, in the costume of the 
sixteenth century. Half of the French sentiment which gives 
title to this picture, “ De deux amans,” &c., is well illustrated 
by its author. But with due respect for the painter’s skill, we 
can scarcely understand how the charms of his heroine, as we 
see them portrayed, can have so enslaved his hero. 








works of Handel, a practice which has been judiciously followed 
at the subsequent festivals of 1862, 1865, and that which has 
just taken place. A month since we noticed the great pre- 
liminary choral rehearsal held at Exeter Hall, when the 2,200 
choristers of the London Amateur Festival Choir assembled 
and sang some of the principal choruses in preparation for the 
festival performances. This important body, forming the 
uucleus of the grand festival choir of upwards of three 
thousand voices, was augmented by additions from the chorus 
of the opera and the Sacred Harmonic Society, and by valuable 
contingents from the excellent choral institutions of Yorkshire, 


additions from some of our cathedral choirs. With the im- 
provement that has taken place in choral singing, even since 
the previous festival, and the largely-increased concentration of 
sound obtained by the screening in of the great transept of the 
Crystal Palace specially for this occasion, it was confidently 
anticipated that the effect of Handel’s sublime choral writing, 
reinforced by an orchestra of nearly five hundred per- 
formers, would render the festival of 1868 far superior in its 
musical results to that of any previous date. The first 
chords sounded at the public rehearsal on Friday (yesterday) 
week at once proved that these expectations would be fully 
realized. The strains of the National Anthem, by which the 
rehearsal was preceded, were heard, in their various alternations 
of instrumental symphony, choral sopranos, choral altos, and 
full orchestra and choir, with a distinctness and bright reso- 
nance, without confused vibration, that have never yet been 
realized in this vast locality. The rehearsal not only evidenced 
these great acoustical improvements, but also made manifest 
the excellence of the arrangements by which an army of nearly 
4,000 executants (all of whom had only previously been rehearsed 
in divisions) was assembled in orderly arrangement, and united 
in consentaneous performance guided by one will and hand—the 
same that have presided over all the past Handel Festivals held 
at the Crystal Palace. There needed no fresh proof of Mr. 
Costa’s unprecedented and unparalleled power in guiding and 
governing the musical performance of vast numbers; but those 
who had no previous experience of this fact must have been 
astonished at the unimpeded progress and the steady con- 
secutive execution of twenty-seven pieces at the public 
rehearsal without the slightest stop or hindrance, and at the 
occurrence of only one or two small cases of reiteration in the 
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ten movements which made up the remainder of the programme 
of what was in fact a grand performance rather than a 
rehearsal. On this occasion extracts were given from most of 
the works selected for the performances, and all the principal 
solo singers were heard. 

The first festival day, on Monday, was devoted to the 
oratorio which is, above all others, especially identified with 
Handel’s genius as a musician, and associated with religious 
feeling and Christian benevolence. Its first performance was 
for the purposes of charity—at Dublin in 1742, whither Handel 
was driven by the untoward turn of his fortunes in London, 
whence he was absent nine months. On various subse- 
quent occasions the oratorio was given by Handel himself in 
aid of charitable objects, and ever since his death it has con- 
tinued to serve the same purpose with constantly increasing 
results, to an extent unparalleled by any similar means. 

Some of the broader and sublimer choral effects of the 
“ Messiah ” are realized at a Crystal Palace festival, with a grand 
andalmost awful effect that no smaller assemblage can equal. The 
chorus, “ For unto us,” for instance, with the thrilling effect of 
that mass of harmony at the first forte passage ‘‘ Wonderful,” 
coming after the preceding subdued tone of the voices, was a 
sensation never to be forgotten by those who heard it at 
Monday’s performance. In the “ Hallelujah,” too, sublimest 
of the many sublime choruses of Handel to the same words, 
the gradations of power from the grandest resonant fortissimo 
to the most subdued piano, almost whispered yet distinctly 
audible, and the clear articulation of the responsive phrases by 
each division of the multitudinous choir, again proved at once 
the immense advantage gained by the screening of the transept 
and the admirable training and efficiency of the performers. 
These facts were indeed evidenced throughout the oratorio, from 
the first melodious chorus, “ And the glory of the Lord,” to the 
grand climax, “ Worthy is the Lamb,” with the sublime con- 
cluding fugal “Amen.” The principal solos—which were on 
this occasion heard to a further extent and with far greater 
distinctness than at any previous festival, owing to the im- 
provements already specified—were assigned to Malle. Titiens, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley. 
The first-named lady is so seldom heard in oratorio music, that 
those who are acquainted only with her admirable declamatory 
stage performances would be astonished at the calm, religious 
feeling and subdued pathos infused by her into the air “ I know 
that my Redeemer,” and other solos—her brilliant delivery of 
the bravura song “ Rejoice greatly ” being more in accordance 
with that style in which she is oftener heard in public. It is 
not necessary here to say how finely Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley gave those solos their 
performance of which has been so frequently noticed by us. 
The subordinate solo passages were efficiently rendered by 
Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Cummings. Monday’s per- 
formance of the “ Messiah” was associated with a feature of 
special interest in connection with the festival just held—the 
publication, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, of a fac-simile 
of Handel’s autograph score of the oratorio, admirably executed 
in photo-lithography, by Vincent Brooks (Day & Son), from 
the original in the library at Buckingham Palace, by permission 

of her Majesty. By means of this most valuable and interest- 
ing production we are brought, in imagination, into the living 
presence of the great composer, The hasty blottings (the work 
was completed in little more than three weeks), the hurried 
erasures and alterations, the scratchings-out and fillings-in— 
acts of momentary impatience in execution, but of everlasting 
permanence in result—all bring vividly before us the grand, 
sublime, yet impetuous and irascible genius who has illustrated 
religious sentiment by musical art to an extent, and with a 
power, unapproached by any other composer. The volume, 
which is one of the most valuable contributions ever offered to 
the collector's musical library, is issued by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society with no view to emolument, the profits being 
destined, in equal divisions, for the Benevol 

Aned, , evolent Fund of that 
Society and the Royal Society of Musicians. 

The performances on the second day offered many interesting 
examples of Handel's variety of power, drawn from works of 
all periods of his career. The commencing selection, from 
“ Saul,” including the fine choruses, “ How excellent,” “ Our 





fainting courage,” “ Hallelujah,” and “ Envy, eldest born of | 


hell” (constructed on a “ ground-bass ”), was followed by the 


sublime “ Dead March,” the strains of which, so simple yet so | 


awful, were given by the gigantic orchestra with a contrast of 
tone, from the soft breathing of the flutes to the crash of brass 
instruments and the thunder of the bass drum, that must have 
thrilled through the heart of every one of those twenty and 
odd thousand eager listeners who were spread in one vast crowd 
in front of and around the Handel orchestra. 


No contrast , 


could be greater than that which followed in Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
graceful execution of the air, “ From mighty kings,” in which 
this refined singer pleased as greatly as in her performance in 
the entire oratorio at last year’s Birmingham Festival. Another 
extract from the same work, “ Wise men flattering,” also 
sung by Malle. Nilsson, was preceded by a fine bass song, “ O 
voi dell’ Erebo,” from “ La Resurrezione,” admirably declaimed 
by Mr. Santley. This piece is one of the many instances of 
Handel’s use of the same materials on different occasions, 
being substantially the same as the air, “ Col raggio placido,” 
in his opera, “ Agrippina.” Mr. Sims Reeves’s grand de- 
clamation and earnest pathos in “ Deeper and deeper still,” 
and “ Waft her angels ” (from “ Jephtha”’) and the fine chorus 
from “Theodora,” “He saw the lovely youth” (the latter, 
according to an apocryphal anecdote, preferred by Handel 
even to the “Hallelujah” in the “ Messiah”), closed the 
first portion of the programme. After the overture to the 
“ Occasional Oratorio,” splendidly played by the band, Mdlle. 
Titiens gave, with pure unaffected expression, the simple and 
beautiful air, “ Lascia ch’ io pianga,” from “ Rinaldo,” the 
opera by which Handel’s earliest English reputation was made 
(in 1711). “ O ruddier than the cherry ” (Polyphemus’s air, so 
wondrously expressive of the sentiment of a monster) was sung 
by Mr. Santley as frequently before—that is to say, splen- 
didly and with the inevitable encore. The tenor solo from 
“ Semele,” “ Where’er you walk,” given with great power by 
Mr. Cummings, and the fine chorus, “ Now, Love,” from the 
same serenata, “after the manner of an oratorio,” were fol- 
lowed by the gracefu. duet from “Judas,” “O lovely peace,” 
sung with appropriate calm expression by Mdlle. Nilsson and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and one of those ad captandum 
pieces (the song “ Sweet Bird,” by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, with flute obbligato by Mr. Radcliffe) with 
which Handel lured his audiences into listening to those 
grand productions which certainly could not then have been 
appreciated at their full value. The chorus, ‘The Many rend 
the Skies,” another instance of a “ ground-bass ” being used as 
the formal substratum of a piece of exquisitely graceful and 
fanciful writing, closed the second portion of the programme, 
the third part of which commenced with the elaborate choral 
piece of adoration, “ Immortal Lord,” from “ Deborah ;” the 
other choruses dispersed through this part being chiefly 
selected from “Solomon.” ‘The principal solos were the 
grand heroic war song from “Judas,” “Sound an alarm,” 
magnificently declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves ; and “ Oh, had I 
Jubal’s lyre,” sung with much charm by Malle. Kellogg, and 
received with great applause, although coming near the end of 
a long performance. The trio and chorus, “ See the conquering 
hero” (the solo portion by Mdlles. Titiens and Carola, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby), terminated the day’s performance; 
the clearly defined and beautiful melody, heard with its final 
accompanying harmony of full chorus and orchestra, vibrating 
through the vast space of the transept with a thrilling effect of 
grandeur that formed a worthy climax to the day’s perform- 
ance, and will leave the strongest impression on all who 
were in the Crystal Palace at the close of the second day’s 
festival. 


The weather, which has been of unclouded summer bright- 
ness on each of the three days referred to, has lent an additional 
charm to the proceedings on those occasions. Of this external 
aspect at yesterday’s (Friday’s) concluding performance, as of 
the work to be then given (“ Israel in Egypt”), we must speak 
next week. 





At the Royal Italian Opera Meyerbeer’s posthumous 
“L’Africaine” has been given during the week for the first 
time this season—with the same powerful cast as last year 
—the Selika of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, the Vasco of Signor 
Naudin, and the Nelusko of Signor Graziani, being in each 
case among the most effective performances of those artists. 
The magnificent scenic effects introduced into this opera are 
again conspicuous—the seizing of the ship by the savages, the 
magnificence of the processional display at the court of the 
Indian queen, and the deadly solitude of the last scene, with 
the moonlight sea-coast and the poisonous Mancanilla tree— 
are such displays as are scarcely to be paralleled elsewhere. 


The fifth and last New Philharmonic Concert took place on 
Wednesday night, so closely on the termination of the second 
Handel festival performance that we can only record the pro- 
duction of a new pianoforte concerto, composed and played by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett, who was loudly applauded, and recalled after 
the termination of his performance. We shall doubtless soon 
have an opportunity of speaking of the work from actual 
hearing. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





MR. KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN HISTORY.* 


ArTER an interval of five years, Mr. Kinglake gives us two 
more volumes of his immense and laborious history of the earlier 
stages of the Crimean war. He takes up the narrative at the 
period immediately succeeding the Battle of the Alma, and 
carries us on to the Battle of Balaklava. The time over which 
the two volumes extend is therefore scarcely more than a month : 
indeed, the second of the volumes now before us (Vol. LV. in the 
order of the work) is almost entirely occupied by the terrible 
struggle of the 25th of October, 1854, which has been rendered 
ever-memorable by the disastrous charge of the Light Brigade. 
It may be judged by this alone on how vast a scale Mr. King- 
lake is constructing his book. With the same proportions, it 
will take many more volumes to bring us to the death of Lord 
Raglan at the end of June, 1855; for the history seems to 
progress at the rate of two volumes to a month, and eight 
months intervened between the fight at Balaklava and the 
decease of the original English Commander-in-Chief. This 
would extend the entire work to about twenty octavo volumes, 
each containing several hundred pages; and then the latter 
part of the war, including the fall of Sebastopol itself, would 
be left unrelated. We do not know whether Mr. Kinglake 
expects to finish his task; but, if so, he must reckon upon 
length of days. Of one thing we are sure—that not many 
persons will be found to readsucha work. The book will last, 
because it is a production of great ability; but it will daunt 
all but the very few. The industry with which the author has 
examined all available authorities (and in this book-writing, 
newspaper-publishing age the authorities on the Crimean war 
are very numerous indeed) is not the least remarkable charac- 
teristic of the work; and as a storehouse of information on the 
events in question it will be invaluable to the future historian. 
But for general reading it will be choked by its own mass, not- 
withstanding the vivid character of many of its descriptive 
passages, and the evident desire of the writer to give it a 
popular tone. Its repetitions and recapitulations, which 
rather confuse than elucidate the narrative, will also 
tell against it; and its many prejudices will lower its 
character for accuracy. The real history of the Crimean war 
must be written in another age than our own, and by a more 
judicial historian than the present. Mr. Kinglake is a man of 
strong loves and hates. He idolizes Lord Raglan, and raves 
against the Emperor of the French. He is vehemently national 
in his predilections, and our neighbours and allies have doubt- 
less a good deal to say on their side of several disputed 
questions on which he undertakes to deliver judgment. On 
the whole, the work is an important contribution towards some 
final statement of the entire case; but it can hardly take that 
rank for which its author probably designed it. 

Having in the first chapter of Vol. III. described the state 
of things immediately following the action of the 20th of Sep- 
tember on the heights of the Alma, Mr. Kinglake proceeds to 
consider the subsequent plans of the Allies. These were un- 
doubtedly characterized by great hesitation. Lord Raglan was 
strongly desirous of at once marching on the Severnaya, or 
north side of Sebastopol, which he thought, in the then 
dispirited state of the Russian army, might be-speedily reduced. 
This was also the view of Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons, 
but it was not that of Marshal St. Arnaud, who again and 
again refused his assent. First he alleged that his troops were 
tired, and could not take such a step—an excuse which the 
English General, in speaking to others on the subject, said he 
could not understand. Lord Raglan, on bringing forward the 
project a second time, and urging the French commander to 
advance at once across the Belbec, received for answer that he 
(St. Arnaud) “ had ascertained that the Russians had thrown 
up strong earthworks on the banks of the river, and, though 
he did not doubt that the Allies could force them, as they had 
the works on the Alma, they could not afford the loss that 
would be entailed.” Shortly after this second refusal Sir 
Edmund Lyons visited Lord Raglan, and found him in low 
spirits, which he attributed to the determination of Marshal 
St. Arnand not to attack the north side of the great fortress. 
Thus baffled in what he believed to be the best policy under the 
circumstances, the English commander proposed to abandon 
the western coast of the Crimea, and transfer the theatre of 
war to the southern coast. This scheme was provisionally 
accepted by St. Arnaud; but in the meanwhile an advance 





* The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Vols. III. and IV. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, 








was made in the direction of the northern forts. The Battle 
of the Alma was fought on the 20th of September; but 
the new movement did not take place until the morning 
of the 23rd. The French were ready a day earlier, 
and St. Arnaud was furious (as appears by his private 
journal) at the delay. He did not sufficiently take into 
account, though he mentions the facts, that our wounded were 
greater in number than his own, and that our position was 
farther from the sea. However, at length the advance began, 
but it was soon checked by St. Arnaud’s anxiety with reference 
to reports of a fresh covered battery commanding the mouth of 
the Belbec, and of the Russians having destroyed the entrance 
to the port of Sebastopol by sinking five ships and two frigates. 
After a while, the march was resumed, and on the 24th the 
allied armies reached a ridge of hills from which, looking south- 
ward, they gazed down on Sebastopol. Marshal St. Arnaud 
was in the lowest possible spirits, and, dismounting, lay moodily 
on the ground. It seems he was then beginning to sicken 
with what afterwards proved to be an attack of cholera of such 
malignity that he succumbed to it; but at the time it was not 
known that he was ill, and his extreme dejection must have 
had a very bad effect on the troops. He still hesitated to 
attack the northern forts, and it appears that our own Engineer 
officer, Sir John Burgoyne, was equally doubtful of the policy 
of such a measure, founding his conclusion on a supposed fact 
which Mr. Kinglake now asserts was an error—viz., that the 
position was defended by “anarmy.” Sir Edmund Lyons 
joined his efforts to those of Lord Raglan in endeavouring to 
persuade the French Marshal to attack the Star Fort, on the 
north side of Sebastopol. ‘ Upon hearing from Lord Raglan,” 
says Mr. Kinglake, “that the Marshal had alleged the new 
earthworks overlooking the Belbec as an obstacle not to be 
faced, Sir Edmund put himself on board a small steamer, 
and ran in so close as to be able to reconnoitre effectually. 
He then ascertained that the newly-appearing works were 
of the kind represented by the Marshal, but that they 
had not yet been armed. Sir Edmund hastened to report 
the result of his survey to the French commander, but 
could nut persuade him to resume the idea of marching against 
the Star Fort.” The French forces occupying the right of the 
Allied army, and being therefore opposite this fort and its out- 
works, the chief weight of the expedition, had it been under- 
taken, would have fallen on them, and it was consequently but 
right that the English General should listen with the utmost 
consideration to any doubts on the part of his colleague as to 
the advisability of hazarding such an issue. There seems, 
however, now to be little doubt that the Star Fort, had it 
been attacked on the morning of the 25th of September, must 
have yielded. This, indeed, is the statement of General 
Todleben himself, the brilliant Engineer officer who had charge 
of the fort. He avers in his work on the “ Defence of 
Sebastopol” that the situation of the defenders at the time in 
question was nothing less than desperate; that the success of 
the Allies would have been inevitable and speedy; and that 
the weakness of the position must have been obvious to 
them. The fort had been constructed as far back as 1818; 
only twelve of its guns were available in repelling an attack 
from the north; and the works were commanded from the 
heights in that direction, which, as we have seen, the French 
and English armies had attained. The forces available for the 
defence of the Star Fort on the 25th were a battalion of reserve 
(“ militiamen ” Mr. Kinglake calls them), a company of sappers, 
and a body of sailors, bringing up the total, according to Tod- 
leben, to 11,350. These were extended along a front of a mile, 
and would have found themselves opposed to an army of from 
50,000 to 60,000 men, animated by victory, and eager for 
renewed action. Mr. Kinglake thus states the probable 
results of an immediate attack from the north :— 

“On the northern side of the Sebastopol bay, and facing the sea- 
forts which cover the town and harbour, there were not only other 
sea-forts of great size and power, but alsosome barracks, some maga- 
zines, and a factory worked by the Government. This aggregate of 
buildings, or the quarter in which they stood, was known amongst 
Russians by the name of the Severnaya; and the English have been 
accustomed to call it the ‘ North side of Sebastopol,’ or, in language 
more short, the ‘North side.’ If once the Allies could make them- 
selves masters there, they would be able to deal so heavily with the 
town and arsenal of Sebastopol, and would have it so completely in 
their power to burn every ship in the harbour, that thenceforth the 
main object of the invasion might be regarded as an object attained. 

“But even these were not all the advantages which might be 
expected to flow from a resolve to attack the Star Fort. By reason 
of the proximity of that field of action to the roads which converge 
near Mackenzie's Farm, the plan of operating against the north side 
of Sebastopol was compatible with measures for ee/zing the enemy’s 
lines of communication. And this was a priceless advantage; for 


although, in regard to material supplies, Sebastopol for the time might 
be sufficing to the needs of the Russian army, Prince Mentschikoff 
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was wholly dependent upon his lines of communication for the rein- 
forcements which he believed to be of absolute necessity to him. 
General de Todleben has good means of knowing the degree of stress 
which must have been put upon the Russians by the loss of their lines 
of communication; and it is his judgment that, at this time, the 
establishment of an Allied force on the road to Baktchi Serii must 
have brought the campaign to an end.” 


But the right moment was allowed to pass, and General 
Todleben availed himself of the inactivity of his adversary to 
strengthen the fort, so as to render it more capable of resisting 
any attack in the future, which, however, was never made. It 
may be interesting to see what Mr. Kinglake has to say on 
the arguments for and against the plans of Lord Raglan and 
Sir Edmund Lyons. Those on the negative side are derived 
from Sir John Burgoyne’s Memorandum on the subject :-— 


“It is true that towards the north-west of the Star Fort a field- | 


work had lately appeared, which bent round the shoulder of the hill, 


and in such a direction that two if not three of its guns, at a range of | 


two miles, might bring their fire to bear upon the waters at the mouth 
of the Belbec ; but the use of the spade and the pickaxe has been so 
long known in the world, and the crust of the earth has been so 
frequently used by man as a means of sheltering him in his efforts to 
harm his assailants, that if the Allies were to turn aside from a well- 
weighed plan of campaign at the sight of a newly-made battery, they 
would not only disclose a flexibility scarce consistent with the pre- 
ténsions of aggréssive States, but would be conceding to the power 


of the defence, as compared with the power of the attack, an ascendant — 
Certainly, it was possible that by a gun | 


which does not belong to it. 
in the new battery, discharged at a range of two miles, a vessel might 
be struck whilst engaged in bringing stores into the mouth of the 


Belbec ; but it was not with a notion of being baffled by a contingency | 


of this kind that the venturesome enterprise of the invasion had been 
planned or begun; and the work which thus threatened the entrance 
of the Belbec was not only open to attack by the land forces of the 
Allies, but was also so placed that the naval forces of the French and 
English ships could have taken their part in its capture. 

* Again, it was said that the position which the Russians would 
have to defend on the North Side was only a mile in extent, and that 
therefore their main strength might be concentrated with powerful 
effect upon a comparatively small space of ground. It was also 
argued that, from the moment of the landing, the Russians must have 
inferred that the invaders intended to attack the Severnaya or North 
Side, and that, therefore, there was no hope of eurprising the enemy 
by an attack at that point. So far as they went, these two arguments 
were sound, bat, taken alone, they had not sufficient cogency to 
warrant the abandonment of a well-matured plan of campaign. 

‘* Yet again, it was argued that the capture of the Severnaya or 
North Side alone, though involving the means of cannonading the 
Russian ships and their dockyards, would not of necessity carry with 
it the entire possession of Sebastopol. To this objection the answer 
is twofold : for, first, it is clear that the capture of the Severnaya or 
North Side alone would have enabled the Allies to attain at once the 
main object of the invasion; but, secondly, as we have already seen, 
the operations against the Severnaya might have been easily accom- 
panied or followed by a measure which (unless General de Todleben 
errs) must have instantly given the Allies the whole of the prize they 
were seeking. 

** By far the gravest of the obstacles to the plan of assailing the 
North Side was the want of a safe harbour on that part of the neigh- 
bouring coast which was north of the Sebastopol bay. It was said 
that the attack might take time, and that, pending the operations, the 
fleets might be so driven from the coast by stress of weather as to 

pat the Alliesin peril for their supplies. Of course, this fear was one 
which applied to the idea of attempting any landing at all on the 
western shores of the Crimea; and, since it had been so far set at 
nought that, in despite of it, the Allies had both landed and esta- 
blished themselves in the country, it was hardly perhaps opportune 
to revive the objection at atime when the invaders had made good 
their footing in the peninsula by a decisive victory.” 


On the evening of the 24th, Marshal St. Arnaud again, and 
definitively, declined to attack the northern forts, and it was 
then determined to execute a flank marchround by the east of 
Sebastopol, so as to arrive at the south side, and there open a 
regular siege. Before leaving England, Lord Raglan had been 
in favour of attacking the town at once from the south; but, 
the landing having taken place on the west coast, he con- 
sidered that under those circumstances the most available 
point for assault was on the north. The refusal of St. Arnaud 
to join in any such enterprise threw the English General back 
on his original plan, and, as we all know, the flank march was 
executed through almost pathless woods with signal success, 
though the hazard of a surprise from Sebastopol was not 
slight. The chief conduct of the perilous movement, in which 
the Allies might have been cut off from their base of opera- 
tions, the sea, and which spread over the 25th and 26th of 
September, devolved on the English, since they occupied the left 
of the line, and it was to the left of Sebastopol that the route lay. 
Indeed, Mr. Kinglake is of opinion that one motive of St. Arnaud 
in consenting to the flank march was that he might for a while 
escape the responsibilities of a chief command for which mortal 
illness was rendering him incapable. This, he thinks, was the 
true reason why he so pertinaciously refused to attack the 
northern forts, in which he must have taken the lead. The 


| 





French Marshal was, in fact, dying of cholera; and when Lord 
Raglan visited him on the evening of the 24th, to make final 
arrangements, he saw that the hand of death was on him, 
though he “ sat rigidly up in an armed chair.” Doubtless, he 
ought to have resigned the command ; but, says Mr. Kinglake, 


he had in his African campaigns “more than once bravely 


resolved to drag his suffering body out of hospital, that he 
might be acting with his regiment in some approaching engage- 
ment ’—and so it was now. On the night of the 26th of 
September, however, St. Arnaud was compelled to resign his 
powers into the hands of General Canrobert, who, before leaving 
France, had received a secret commission from the Emperor 
appointing him to the chief command in the event of his 
superior dying, or being disabled. The Marshal had been made 


| acquainted with this commission about a fortnight before his 


resignation, and he was probably annoyed at its existence; but 
there was now no choice. He was carried on board the Ber- 
thollet early on the 29th of September, and before sunset he 
was dead. His illness had unquestionably paralyzed in some 
degree the vigour of the expedition; but it may have been that, 
as matters presented themselves to the Allies, the attack on 
the northern forts had too perilous a look for a prudent general 
to risk the fortunes of the war upon such an issue. We must 
not rely too implicitly on the statements of General Todleben. 

We have dwelt on this portion of the history because it in- 
volves some very important considerations; but there are many 
other interesting points in the volumes before us. These we 
must postpone to a second article, in which some of the after 
operations of the campaign may be more conveniently passed 
under review. 








LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY.* 


Tue tenth edition of a well-known text-book would seem at 
first sight not to call for much special mention at our hands ; 
but in the present case there are exceptional circumstances. 
It is in the highest degree important that so popular and 
standard a work as the “Principles of Geology” should be 
from time to time re-cast and re-written, in order that it may 
embrace the history of the most recent discoveries aud specula- 
tions. When an author, therefore, chooses to publish his 
further investigations and reflections, not inthe form of a sup- 
plementary volume correcting his former work, but as a new 
edition of that work, the latter is entitled to the notice ordinarily 
claimed by an entirely new book. No one who has in any 
way observed the rapid strides which science has made of late, 
and the consequent unsettling of many time-honoured opinions, 
will be surprised to learn that the present edition of the “ Prin- 
ciples” differs very much indeed from the last. In more than 
one case the author has to record his conversion to theories 
which hitherto he has held in distrust; and he does so with the 
frankness of a man whose supreme consideration is the interests 
of scientific truth. Apart from these definite alterations, the 
matter contained in previous editions has been enlarged and 
supplemented by comparison with other recent sources of 
information, a few of which corrections and additions we now 
proceed to detail. 

The first chapter of the present volume is devoted to an 
elaborate inquiry into the structure of Mount Etna, embodying 
the results of the author’s re-examination of the mountain in 
1857-8. The effects of the 1852 eruptions on Val del Bove are 
described; and an explanation given of the theory of a double 
axis of eruption. A number of woodcuts have been added towards 
the illustration of the text; and these, necessary as they are in 
one sense, form one of the prominent flaws of the book. An im- 
portant work like the present,embodying information and sugges- 
tions which will be considered in other countries besides our own, 
should have had illustrations somewhat better than those we find 
in school-books. The illustrations of French scientific works are 
ordinarily quite as valuable for their artistic excellence as for 
their scientific accuracy ; those in the present volume are, even 
for England, exceptionally conventional, bald, and bad. In the 
next chapter we have a description of the remarkable and 
recent volcanic operations in the islands of the Gulf of Santorin. 
Another chapter is devoted to showing that “ the old notion, 
that the crystalline rocks, whether stratified or unstratified, such 
as granite and gneiss, were produced in the lower part of the 
earth’s crust, at the expense of a central nucleus cooling from 
a state of fusion, must be given up, now that granite is found 
to be of all ages, and the metamorphic rocks to be altered sedi- 
mentary deposits implying the denudation of a previously 
solidified crust.” But perhaps the chapters of this work to 


* Principles of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. Tenth 
Edition, London: John Murray. 
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which the reader is likely to turn with most interest are 
those which collate the most recent views and experiments 
with regard to the origin of species. So admirably and 
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impartially does Sir Charles Lyell exhibit the reasons in favour | 


of and against the theories of Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, and 
others, that we are not quite sure how far he himself goes over 
to the side of the transmutationists; but, in any case, we are 
glad to perceive that he never for a moment countenances the 
common and absurd method of speaking of a species as if it 
were an objective reality. We owe a good deal to Mr. Lewes 
for having so often and so ably pointed out the folly of giving 
an objective existence to this convenient abstraction, which is 
nothing more than a name used to denote a series of simi- 
larities. We cannot help fancying, however, that there is in 
the following passage an unintentional tendency to regard the 
human hypothesis of species as a sort of definite natural 
barrier—the next thing to giving it an individual existence :— 
“The opponents of the doctrine of transmutation have always 


' old belief.” 


objected to arguments founded on the results of such experi- | 


ments, that, in spite of the skill and perseverance of the 
breeder, agriculturist, and florist, man has never succeeded in 
giving origin to one new species. For, however far some of the 
new races may have diverged from the parent stock or from 
each other, they have always continued to breed freely together 


and produce fertile offspring, whereas the hybrids which result | 
from the union of two distinct species in nature are always | 


sterile.” There is enough material in this passage for a volume 
of comment; but on the face of it, one must admire the 


ingenuity of the opponents of transmutation in fixing for the | 


definition of a species upon the only particular which upholds 
their theory. For, if we regard as a species any number of 
individuals which are more or less easily recognisable through 


certain peculiarities of form, colour, and habit, and which, under | 


equal conditions, breed true to those peculiarities, there are 
many instances—notably in the breeding of pigeons—where 
man has produced races which, did the naturalist come for the 
first time upon them, he would certainly distinguish as different 
species. Unfortunately the hybrids produced by the crossing 
of those races are fertile; and here we come upon a distinction 
between them and the hybrids of “natural” species. The 
latter are seldom fertile; but occasionally—in the crossing of 
certain plants, for instance—they have been found to be so; 
and the reader may thus give to the distinction the value he 
pleases. 

Of the variations which have occurred among plants and 
animals in the infinitesimal portion of time comprised in human 
history, many interesting examples are here given. ‘The slow- 
ness with which improved varieties of native plants have been 


brought into existence,” says Sir Charles, “ may be inferred | 
from the researches of Oswald Heer with respect to the fruits | 


belonging to the Swiss lake-dwellers of the later Stone period. 
They had collected wild crabs, sloes, bullaces, elderberries, hips 
of roses, and beech-mast differing but slightly from those which 
we know in a wild state. They had also five kinds of wheat 
and three of barley, mostly inferior in size to ours. 


Among | 


them was the wheat commonly called Egyptian—a fact leading | 


to the inference that the lake-dwellers had either come originally 
from the south or had intercourse with some southern people. 


So in regard to the domesticated animals of the same lake- | 
dwellers, they do not agree exactly with any of our breeds. | 
Thus, for example, they had two kinds of cattle, which are con- | 


sidered as modifications of two species or races which then 


existed in a wild state, namely, Bos primigenius and B. longi- | 


frons ; but although they were modifications of these original 
types, they cannot be identified with any existing European 
breeds. Their dog also differed from ours, or from that of the 
later Bronze period, and according to Riitimeyer was of a middle 
size, and equally remote from the wolf and the jackal. They 
had also a small breed of sheep with thin and tall legs, and 
with horns like those of a goat, which was not exactly similar 
to any one of the races now known.” Not the least of the 
benefits conferred upon science by the remarkable discovery of 
these lake-dwellings is the knowledge of the fact that so great 
changes as are described above are possible in species or races 
within the comparatively small period of time dating from the 
lake-dwelling period until now. It is a fact which has obvious 
bearings on the whole question of the transmutation of species; 
for, although the advocates of the theory refuse to accept any 
condition of time as affecting the question, we nevertheless un- 
consciously refer such theories to those possibilities of time 
which our imagination permits to us. No man can believe a 
thing, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed out, which he does 
not imagine; even as the reverse is true. Tell a man that 
four and four are nine, and, unless that he imagines the process 
of addition, he will readily accept the third term as the equiva- 














lent of the other two. It is so difficult for us to imagine the 
time required for the slow and progressive evolution of species 
that most people, quite unconsciously to themselves, settle the 
matter by some such vague inward reasoning as this :—“ We 
know that things don’t change. We see trees, and men, and 
animals, and flowers, and we know that they produce precisely 
similar objects, and that their ancestors, thousands of years 
ago, were the same. The revolution of species is a pretty 
theory; but things don’t change, and we shall hold by our 
It is easy to dismiss a man who reasons thus with 
the title of illogical jackass; but the man is not conscious of 
this belief. He may even accept a different theory, and in his 
heart preserve this old belief, so overpowering are the instincts 
produced by habit and long-continued necessity. 

We can only advert to the remainder of the book in general 
terms. The reader will find in every case that the information 
to be got about each subject has been intelligently and carefully 
collated, and that the result is quite as interesting to non- 
scientific as to scientific men. Altogether the two volumes 
enranne this work are a monument of faithful and valuable 
abour. 








IRISH GRIEVANCES.* 


We are inclined to think that at the present rate of increase 
in the publication of books on Irish topics the books themselves 
must be numbered amongst the irritating causes which pro- 
voke English people out of good humour with the sister 
country. Mr. Morison’s work, however, is not to be included 
in this category. He is candid enough to admit that he had 
previously expressed opinions different to those which he hag 
now put forward, and through each of his chapters (with an 
exception which we shall presently make) there is a laudable 
anxiety to be cautious, guarded, and conscientious. 

It is not necessary for us to go with Mr. Morison over the 
ground of the Church question. He does not say anything 
very new upon it, but he supplements his remarks by a judicious 
selection of extracts from a commission instituted by a Dublin 
newspaper. We observe that the sums collected in England 
and Scotland for the conversion of the Roman Catholics are 
much larger in amount than is generally suspected. One 
society alone derives an income of £24,000 per annum from 
the charitable feelings of amateur proselytizers. Yet the 
Church has utterly failed to attract any proportionate 
number of the inhabitants to the Establishment. Mr, 
Morison need scarce have wasted words in arguing with 
those who hold that if the Establishment is abolished the 
gentry will abandon the land. They have no idea of doing 
anything of the kind, and the notion is simply a weak device 
of the clergymen who are adhering with a sad pertinacity to 
the principles of stipend. 

Mr. Morison approaches the land question by asking if there 
is such a thing. He looks into the statistics, and find an 
answer in the following tables :— 


“ In 1847 the number of acres under wheat was 743,871. In 1866 
it was 299,190. 

“In 1847 the number of acres under oats was 2,200,870. In 1866 
it was 1,699,695. 

“ In 1847 the number of acres under barley was 345,070. In 1866 
it was 160,314. 

“In 1847 the number of acres under beans was 23,768. In 1850 


it was 62,590. Bat in 1866 it had fallen to 14,804. 
* Or take the estimated produce :— 
In 1847 the wheat crop amounted to 2,926,733 quarters. In 1866 


it had fallen to 805,710. ig 
“The oats had fallen from 11,521,606 to 7,284,835 quarters within 


the same period, 
“The barley, bere, and rye had fallen from 1,716,139 to 685,717 


uarters. 
“Taken altogether, the corn crops in 1847 were spread over 


3,813,579 acres. In 1866 they had shrunk to 2,173,433.” 


These figures do not certainly show much progress or ime 
provement. However, there is a set-off against them in the 
shape of meadow clover, live stock, flax, and potatoes. Yet 
Mr. Morison states that last year the meadow and clover was 
not so productive by 300,000 tons as in 1860; the cattle have 
decreased since 1859 by 100,000 head. With Mr. Morison’s 
assertion, that the farmers are inclined to Fenianism, we 
entirely dissent. Fenianism has few sympathizers amongst 
that class. Its effects were almost exclusively confined to the 
centres of population and to the artisans. It is agreat deal 
too much to say that they have been encouraged by “ nearly 
all who are not landlords and clergymen of the Established 
Church.” This is a serious imputation to make recklessly, and 





* Irish Grievances Shortly Stated. By James Cotter Morison, M.A. Oxon, 
London: Longmans, 
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we cannot find it supported by the facts asserted in Mr. 
Morison’s book, or elsewhere. If true it would charge with 
disloyalty the great bulk of the middle and professional classes. 
Surely Mr. Morison might easily have ascertained, by looking 
into the list of accusation and convictions at the Fenian trials, 
that the people who had anything whatever to lose, who had a 
substantial interest, or property of the smallest kind, con- 
stantly disavowed a connection, or sentiment even, with the 
Fenians. 

The land question is fairly stated here, and we commend 
Mr. Morison’s judgment in putting it so plainly and deter- 
minedly. The holding of land at the mere will of the landlord 
without the existence of a public opinion to impose any check 
upon his action towards the tenant, is the root of most of the 
evils brought under our notice in this connection. Then again 
“the rentals are steadily following the improvements of the 
tenants.” The landlords who recognise the right of a tenant 
to earn a decent subsistence or profit out of his farm are ex- 
ceptional. That this state of things “ is one absolutely and 
entirely new” we have many reasons to doubt. There never 
was a time in Ireland when the tenure was not of excessive 
advantage to the landlord, nor can we call to mind a period 
when, according to Mr. Morison, leases were the rule and 
custom. The miserably small farms and the vicious tradi- 
tionary habit of subdivision helped considerably to keep the 
condition of the peasant farmer to starvation point, while the 
absence of capital prevented the farmer from even bidding for 
a farm which would be worth a lease. 


“Their [the landlords’) control over their tenants is practically 
absolute. They can, and do, enact bye-laws on their estates which 
place the tenants, for practical purposes, in a state of serfdom. By 
their rules marriage has been known to be forbidden without the 
licence of the agent ; while one of the most general of these bye-laws 
is that which forbids the harbouring of any except the tenant’s 
immediate family in his house.” 


It is asserted that a receipt for rent is never given on some 
estates without the receipt being indorsed with a notice to quit. 
Lord Dufferin attempted an explanation of this significant fact 
by stating that it was the only way to promote a regular pay- 
ment of the rent. We may leave this apology for landlords 
as it stands; our readers can judge for themselves whom it 
tells against. Mr. Morison very properly says that there 
are good as well as bad or indifferent landlords; but the whole 
system is such that it naturally tends to spread distrust and 
uneasiness thronghout the entire peasant and farmer-peasant 
holders. “To live always under the favour and caprice of an 
agent or landlord, who can terminate your trade and industry 
whenever he thinks fit, can lead but to one result—the sullen 
discontent and apathy of the persons so situated.” 

Under the head of “The Nation,” Mr. Morison gives an 
account of what may be termed the sentimental portion of Irish 
grievances. He charges an “alien” Church and an “ alien” 
proprietary with coercing and insulting the country. Like most 
converts, Mr. Morison’s zeal a little outruns his discretion; and 
we are afraid he is more or less addicted to phrases of more 
rhetorical than sensible value. No practical benefit can 
accrue from asserting now that the “alien proprietary 
holds the land with the express understanding that the 
original inhabitants and owners should be carefully expelled 
from it.” No landlord, however disposed for rack-renting, 
works upon this principle at present. Mr. Morison attempts to 
justify “a grand synthesis of grievances,” to use his own 
superfine words, by reminding us that “nations have long 
memories” and that “ Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt are 
names which still occasionally send a thrill through most men 
whose limbs were made in England.” We really cannot stop 
to argue with Mr. Morison when he floats over our heads in 
this fashion; but does he really believe what he afterwards 
asserts as a corollary to his eloquence, “ that Cork, and even 
Dublin, are filled with men whose one idea is how to break 
loose from and injure England”? This may be most emphatically 
and unreservedly contradicted ; and Mr. Morison does not offer 
a single proof in favour of his wild assertion. We most sincerely 
wish that Ireland would forget her history as completely as 
the “ men whose limbs were made in England” have forgotten 
the Agincourt and the Spanish Armada. Whenever Irishmen 
quote history you must cease to reason with them. What 
parallel can Mr. Morison show between recriminating Boyne- 
ites and Sarsefieldites and our recollections of Poitiers? To 
read the latter part of his book, one would think that our 
soldiers were going about the country slaughtering every one 
they came across, and flogging right and left :— 


* An Irishman, looking up the vista of his country’s history, sees 
one recurring fact always prominent, always crushing him and his 
country as with the weight of mountains. From the all but mythic 
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twilight of the Middle Ages down to the year of grace 1868, the same 
| great shadow is thrown across his land from the same great object. 
Under this shadow he has cowered and shuddered for ager, it hes 
ever filled his horizon, and been 


‘ A looming bastion fringed with fire ’— 


with fire which conld descend and burn him and his like flax. And 
because he dreads the fire, because his mind is still full of horror and 
agony at the terrible heat of it, he is disaffected—he has not that 
proper spirit of loyalty which Englishmen admire.” 


This is, with all respect to Mr. Morison, mere “ high- 
falutin” and mischievous oratory. We give him credit, 
however, on the whole, for excellent intentions. He seems to 
have occasionally spoiled a very good work by an over-anxiety 
to compensate for the tenor of opinions on the same subjects 
expressed elsewhere. He is evidently desirous of putting a 
clear case against the Church, the landlords, and our general 
attitude towards Ireland, and he has to a valuable extent 
succeeded in doing this. We agree with him that England is 
perphaps somewhat too intolerant of the national department 
of Irish troubles. But have we not some excuses for this 
insensibility or impatience? There is, moreover, now a laud- 
able anxiety to amend our ways in this respect, and such a 
temper would scarce be promoted to greater activity by the 
sentimental declarations of a sincere though somewhat over- 
earnest advocate for the patriots. Mr. Morison’s book certainly 
deserves to be read, and we trust it will be by those who are 
almost invincibly bigoted against the country and the people 
of whom it treats. At the same time we should have preferred 
his speculations if they came to us less adorned and coloured 
by those sympathetic passages, which have only the effect of 
depreciating the practical value of an otherwise well-written 
treatise. 








THE CEYLON REBELLION.* 


Tue book before us concerns itself with a subject which at one 
time occupied no small share of public attention, but has long 
given way to topics of more immediate interest. On opening 
the book, we were somewhat at a loss to discern what object 
Captain Henderson could possibly have had in compiling a 
history of an insignificant rising after more than twenty years 
had elapsed since its occurrence, and at a time when the recol- 
lection of it must have almost been lost even in the locality where 
the disturbances took place. We learn, however, from the preface 
that the author has found much capable of comparison between 
what was done in Ceylon in 1848 and those Jamaica events 
in respect of which Mr. Eyre was very nearly placed upon his 
trial but’a few days since. Whilst Captain Henderson is pre- 
pared with the strongest terms of censure for the conduct of 
the Ceylon officials in respect of misdeeds to which he himself 
was a witness, he adopts the view which those who form 
opinions without much trouble take upon Mr. Eyre’s case, and 
looks upon that gentleman as an illused official and a person 
entitled to every indulgence. It is, however, by no means un- 
instructive to glance at the comparison which the author makes 
between the two disturbances. He asserts that the Jamaica 
negroes had intended to massacre all the white men and esta- 
blish a black republic, and he points out that whilst three 
hundred of the insurgents suffered death, upwards of twenty 
Europeans were murdered. In Ceylon, on the other hand, as 
he shows, not a single European was killed, and yet upwards 
of a hundred of the natives were put to death. Captain 
Henderson carries his comparison still further, and we follow it 
without expressing any opinion as to his yiews, but merely 
giving them for what they are worth. He tells us that whilst Mr. 
Eyre “ was recalled, and in fact removed, after being subjected 
to the indignity of seeing a Royal Commission inquiring into 
his acts upon the spot,” Lord Torrington, a cousin of Earl 
Russell’s, and a man who had never served his country before he 
had been intrusted with the Governorship of Ceylon, was gently 
relegated to his duties as Lord-in-Waiting. The cases may pre- 
sent a striking contrast, but it by no means follows that because 
Lord Torrington was left unpunished Mr. Eyre should acquire 
an impunity for any irregularities that he may have committed. 
Captain Henderson justifies most of the statements which he 
puts forth by official documents, and he certainly, in our opinion, 
shows the Ceylon rebellion to have been an affair paltry in the 
extreme, and one which scarcely was deserving the name even of 
ariot. Taxation, avery natural source of disagreement, was the 
foundation of all the mischief. An exhausted exchequer required 
funds, and new impositions were determined upon, the most 





* The History of the Rebellion in Ceylon, during Lord Torrington’s Govern- 
ment. ne Comparison with Jamsica and Governor Eyre. By Captain 
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obnoxious of which were the dog and gun tax, the road or 
poll tax, and the shop-tax. The dog-tax was objectionable 
in more senses than one. Many of the dogs were ownerless, 
and the Buddhist religion, in prohibiting the destruction of any 
animal life, rendered any decrease in the number of dogs by 
the drowning of puppies a thing not to be thought of. The tax 
of two shillings and sixpence upon every gun in the island was 
even more objectionable. The arms themselves were worthless 
Birmingham manufactures, which had already been heavily 
taxed as imports, and were scarcely worth the annual sum 
demanded for the privilege of being permitted to keep them. 
In addition to this, the natives not only lived upon game with 
which these guns provided them, but the arms were necessary 
for the protection of person and property from the ravages of 
wild beasts. It is scarcely open to dispute that taxes so 
thoroughly unpopular as these ought to have been collected with 
the greatest possible care. Yet, when the inhabitants were ordered 
to assemble upon certain days at the principal towns or Govern- 
ment agents’ stations, that the guns which they were to bring 
with them should be stamped and registered, the authorities 
were unprovided with the printed forms which were essential to 
the registration, and which the natives were called upon to fill 
up. The unfortunate tax-payers were consequently delayed for 
days at the stations, and subjected to all sorts of extortions 
at the hands of the Cutcherry clerks, whom they were obliged to 
employ to fill up their forms. The road-tax, however, was still 
more objectionable from the resemblance it bore to the ancient 
Rajah-cariah, or forced-labour system, which frequently com- 
pelled the inhabitants of a place to give their labour on a build- 
ing fifty or a hundred miles away from their homes. Large 
assemblages of persons collected for the purpose of discussing 
their wrongs with the Government officials, and, although they 
were at first peaceful enough, indications were soon given of the 
presence of an uneasy, if not rebellious, influence at work among 
the people ; and at length a man named Gongalagodde Banda 
was said to have been put up asa pretender to the throne. 
Hostilities, if anything worthy of the name can be said to have 
ever taken place, were commenced by the throwing of some 
stones at Sir Emerson Tennent at the close of one of the meet- 
ings, and the solitary engagement between the insurgents and 
the military was certainly not very fruitful in glory. Captain 
Henderson and a small body of rifles are stopped on the road 
by a number of Kandians armed with guns, who tell them 
that they must not go any further, as that was the King’s 
country :— 


“Thereupon, the Government Agent desired them to surrender, 
and Captain Lillie, who commanded the troops, ordered the men of 
the 15th, who were nearest them, to disarm them. This appears to 
have been effected without much trouble, as regarded some sixty of 
the natives; the rest retreated into the jungle and up the avenue; 
about thirty of those disarmed were made prisoners. The Malays or 
Rifles were now ordered to go to the right about, and get in rear or 
on the flank of the rebels. This they did, marching some distance 
back on the road, and then entering the jungle to their left (their 
proper right as they marched out from Kandy). 


“It was rather an unmilitary scramble through the jungle, the men | 


being scattered in all directions, like a flock of sheep on a hill side. 
Many of them were much fatigued, and had been lagging behind on 
the march; for which they could not be much blamed, seeing that 
they had come fifteen miles in a dark wet night, and carrying, besides 
their rifles, sixty rounds of ball cartridge, and their haversacks full of 
provisions. 

**So scattered indeed were they, partly owing to many of them 
being fatigued, and hardly able to run at the double, and partly to the 
want of management in bringing them up, that having run on ahead, 
I found myself ont of sight of all the men, and it was not till Captain 
Watson, who commanded the Rifles, had, with myself seized the first 
Kandian, and dragged him with us up to where a crowd of them were 
standing under a large Jack tree on the avenue, that some nine or 
ten of the men came up. There might have been seventy or eighty 
natives in a mob under the large tree—the rest were to be seen flying 


in all directions through the jungle. Those who stood fast, I verily | 
_ length of railway lines open in Europe has increased from 18,000 


believe, were panic struck. There they stood, with their guns in 














their hands, without attempting to fire on us or fly; andin my humble | 
opinion, had the riflemen been led up in a soldier-like way, and formed | 


in front of the rebels, the latter, on being summoned, would have at 


once surrendered, and no lives would have been lost. However, this | 


was not the case; and no orders, one way or another, were given by 
Captain Watson after the injunction to us all to ‘come on’ as fast as 
we could. The first riflemen who came up began firing into the body 
of Kandians, These did not appear to resist, though one struggled 
with me for some time for his gun, and only relinquished his hold on 
receiving a thrust from my sword. This I was compelled to give 


him, as he had the muzzle of his gun at my breast, and at that — 


moment I expected he would fire. 

“The Malays now used their bayonets and krises, one who stood 
near me plunging the whole blade of the latter weapon into the chest 
ofa Kandian, till his hand rested on the breast of the man. I had 
provided myself with a brace of pistols on leaving Kandy, but on 
entering the jungle, Captain Watson had entreated me in very pressing 
terms to lend him one of them, and I had complied with his request. 
I had no occasion, however, to use the remaining one; I, indeed, 
Covered with it two men, one after the other, but did not fire, as I 
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——e found the only thing they were attempting to do was 
J: 

“Others, who were present on this occasion, have said that the 
rebels fired on us, and fired first. This I do not think was the case. 
Shots were fired in all directions, but I believe they were all fired b 
the soldiers, who had become mixed up with the natives ; and, ind 
it 18 surprising that they did not shoot one another. Of all those 
Kandians who stood under that tree, few or none escaped unwounded, 
and most of them probably mortally, as the poisoned malay kris was 
very freely used. Some seven or eight only were left dead on the 
ground,” 

Means for stamping out the rebellion—not very dissimilar to 
those in Jamaica, and attended with even greater abuses—were 
then resorted to. A party of soldiers rushing into a room, fired 
into a palanquin, and a man is subsequently discovered inside 
its curtains shot dead. A native officer amused himself by 
splitting open the skulls of all he could lay hands upon with a 
large Birmingham bill-hook. Captain Watson, who seems to 
have had the control of the field operations, had charges brought 
against him compared with which the accusations which Mr. 
Eyre has been called upon to answer are mere trifles; and 
few in authority escaped untouched by the censure of public 
opinion. Certain of the military officials, in their private 
letters, do not hesitate to hint that in the trials by court- 
martial a great deal too much time is taken up in detailing 
evidence, and Captain Watson is desired to “ impress upon the 
court that there is no necessity for taking down evidence in 
detail, so that they are satisfied with the guilt or innocence of 
the individual, that is sufficient for them to find and sentence.” 
With such a rapid despatch of business, we are not surprised 
to learn that in one case “ the wrong man was shot;” and we 
have very little doubt that had the proceedings of the courts 
been investigated, they would have been found quite as unsatis- 
factory as those of the tribunal which tried and condemned 
Gordon. Some of Captain Watson’s proclamations are startling 
instances of what a vigorous administration will achieve under 
the fostering protection of martial law; and one set of these 
documents is remarkable for the fact that it threatens with 
death those guilty of concealing the property of certain persons. 
The Parliamentary inquiry which ensued upon the Ceylon 
disturbances must be in the recollection of some of our readers, 
who will remember that it disclosed facts discreditable in the 
extreme to those engaged in the suppression of the disturb- 
ance. Captain Henderson’s history would be infinitely more 
valuable if he were less of a partisan. It is easy to see that 
his views are opposed to those of Sir Emerson Tennent, when 
we find him speaking ironically of the secretary as “The 
Knight.” So far, however, from making any secret of his 
bias, and letting it ran silently by way of an under-current 
throughout his volume, he blurts it out boldly, and leaves 
the reader to form his own impression. It is also to be 
observed that there is scarcely an assertion of fact that 
is not abundantly supported from official sources. Looked 
at from a literary point of view, the history cannot be 
said to be a yery satisfactory production. Not only are the 
materials put together very clumsily, but the author roams 
about in his subject as if he had no notion of method or order. 
He does good service, however, in pointing out the excesses 
which seem universally to be associated with the establishment 


of martial law. 








GEORGE STEPHENSON.* 


Wuat can we say that has not already been said of Mr. 
Smiles’s “ Life of George and Robert Stephenson.” It is as 
interesting as a romance—far more interesting than nine-tenths 
of the best romances. It relates one of the most wonderfal 
stories that was ever imagined, yet a story every part of which 
is true. When our author reminds us in his preface that the 


miles ten years ago to 50,000 now; that there are 3,637 miles 
of railway at work in India, and 2,000 more under construction ; 
that four years ago there were 35,000 miles at work in the 
United States of America, and 15,000 more under construction, 
our mind turns at once to the picture of a little boy eight years 
old who towards the close of the last century began life at a 
wage of twopence a day for watching the cattle of a Northum- 
berland farmer. At 19 he could neither read nor write. And 
yet that was the man who called 100,000 miles of railway into 
existence, revolutionized society, and in a manner set Nature 
herself free from the fetters with which she was bound. The 
greatest agent in material civilization he gave to the world. 
Steam was, and there were steam-engines. But how to make 
these engines travel was a problem which the best-taught and 





* Life of George and Robert Stephenson. By Samuel Smiles. A New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. London: John Murray, 
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best-skilled engineers laboured to solve in vain. Its achieve- 
ment was reserved for the Newcastle cowherd, the son of the 
colliery fireman, who had no teacher but his own strong inqui- 
sitive mind, and no means of acquiring skill but what he made 
for himself. Of the great men whom England has produced, 
there is none greater than George Stephenson. It is no 
detraction from his merit that in inventing the locomotive he 
had the failures of other men to guide him. Failure is far 
more often a cause of discouragement than a help to discovery, 
But Stephenson was one of those men who do not understand 
defeat. He had seen failure too often, aad had turned it too 
often into success, to be discouraged. A story is told of him 
at page 121 which vividly describes the man, and shows the 


to the required spot, where, in a very short time, a wall wag 
raised at the entrance to the main, he himself taking the most 
active part in the work. The atmospheric air was by this 
means excluded, the fire was extinguished, most of the people 
in the pit were saved from death, and the mine was preserved.” 


_ A few days after this occurrence, Kit Heppel, the man who 


related it to Mr. Smiles, and who was one of the party who 
_ built the wall, asked Stephenson whether nothing could be 
| done to prevent such awful occurrences. Stephenson said that 


secret of his power. ‘“ While Robert was still at school, his | 


father proposed to him during the holidays that he should con- 
struct a sun-dial, to be placed over their cottage-door, at West 
Moor. ‘I expostulated with him at first,’ said Robert, ‘ that I 
had not learnt sufficient astronomy and mathematics to enable 
me to make the necessary calculations.’ But he would have no 
denial. ‘The thing is to be done,’ said he, ‘sojust set about 
it at once.’ Well, we got a ‘ Ferguson’s Astronomy,’ and 
studied the subject together. Many a sore head I had while 
making the necessary calculations to adapt the dial to the lati- 
tude of Killingworth. But at length it was fairly drawn out 
on paper, and then my father got a stone, and we hewed, and 
carved, and polished it, until we made a very respectable dial 
of it, and there it is, you see,’ pointing to it over the cottage- 
door, ‘ still quietly numbering the hours when the sun shines. 
I assure you not a little was thought of that piece of work by 
the pitmen when it was put up and began to tell its tale of 
time?’ The date carved upon the dial is ‘ August 11th, 
mpcccxvi.’ Both father and son were in after life very proud 
of their joint production. Many years after, George took a 
party of savants, when attending the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle, over to Killingworth to see the pits, 
and he did not fail to direct their attention to the sun-dial; 
and Robert, in the last visit which he made to the place, a short 
time before his death, took a friend into the cottage, and 
pointed out to him the very desk, still there, at which he had 
sat when making his calculations of the latitude of Killing- 
worth.” 

“The thing is to be done, so just set about it at once.” In 
these words is the secret of all greatness. They are the key 
to the whole of Stephenson’s life. While he was looking after 
Widow Ainslie’s cow, it chanced one day that his sister Nell 
went into Newcastle to buy a bonnet, and “Geordie” went 
with her. The right shop and the right bonnet were found, 
but on pricing it the girl found that it was fifteen-pence beyond 
her means. “ Girl-like, she had set her mind upon that bonnet, 
and no other would please her. She accordingly left the shop 
very much dejected. But Geordie said, ‘Never beed, Nell; 
come wi’ me, and [ll see if I canna win siller enough to buy 
the bonnet; stand ye there till I come back.’ Away ran the 
boy, and disappeared amidst the throng of the market, leaving 
the girl to wait his return. Long and long she waited, until 
it grew dusk, and the market people had nearly all left. She 
had begun to despair, and fears crossed her mind that Geordie 
must have been run over and killed; when at last up he came 
running, almost breathless. ‘I’ve gotten the siller for the 
bonnet, Nell!’ cried he. ‘Eh, Geordie!’ she said, ‘ but hoo 





hae ye gotten it?’ ‘Hauddin the gentlemen’s horses!’ was | 


the exultant reply. The bonnet was forthwith bought, and the 
two returned to Dewley in triumph.” The boy is father to the 
man, and we find the counterpart of this exploit later on in his 
life, upon a far more important occasion, when lives, not 
bonnets, are at stake. While he was engine-wright at the 
extensive colliery of Killingworth, in 1814, a workman came 


running into his cottage one day with news that the deepest | 


main of the colliery was on fire. He hastened to the pit-head, 
where he found the wives and children of the colliers ranning 
about with wildness and terror depicted in every face. “In a 
commanding voice, Stephenson ordered the engine-man to 
lower him down the shaft in the corve. There was danger, it 
might be death, before him, but. he must go. He was soon 
at the bottom, and in the midst of the men, who were 
paralyzed at the danger which threatened the lives of all 
in the pit. Leaping from the corve on its touching the 
ground, he called out :—‘ Are there six men among you who 
have the courage to follow me? If so, come, and we will put 
the fire out.’ The Killingworth pitmen had the most perfect 
confidence in their engine-wright, and they readily volunteered 
to follow him. Silence succeeded the frantic tumult of the 
previous minute, and the men set to work with a will. In 
every mine, bricks, mortar, and tools enough are at hand, and 
by Stephenson’s direction the materials were forthwith carried 


he thought there might. “Then,” said Heppel, “ the sooner 
you begin the better; for the price of coal-mining now is pit- 
men’s lives.” This was the origin of the “ Geordy” safety- 
lamp. The anecdote we have just quoted would suffice, were no 
other told of him, to show that Stephenson’s was a nature of 
the true heroic mould. But a few pages on we come upon 
a still more signal evidence of the grand nobility of the man, 
It had occurred to him that if he could construct a lamp with 
a chimney so arranged as to cause a strong current, it would 
not fire at the top of the chimney, as the burnt air would ascend 
with such a velocity as to prevent the inflammable air of the 
pit from descending towards the flame. Such a lamp, he 
thought, might be taken into a dangerous atmosphere without 
risk of exploding. A lamp upon this principle was made after 
a plan furnished by Stephenson, and one night he and Nicholas 
Wood, the head viewer, with a man named Moodie, went down 
into the pit to try, in its most dangerous parts, whether the 
lamp would answer its purpose. 


* Arrived at the bottom of the shaft with the lamp, the party 
directed their steps towards one of the foulest galleries in the pit, 
where the explosive gas was issuing through a blower in the 
roof of the mine with a loud hissing noise. By erecting some deal 
boarding round that part of the gallery into which the gas was 
escaping, the air was thus made more foul for the purpose of the 
experiment. After waiting about an hour, Moodie, whose practical 
experience of fire-damp in pits was greater than that of either 
Stephenson or Wood, was requested to go into the place which had 
thus-been made foul, and, having done so, he returned and told them 
that the smell of the air was such that if a lighted candle were now 
introduced, an explosion mnst inevitably take place. He cautioned 
Stephenson as to the danger both to themselves and to the pit if the 
gas took fire. But Stephenson declared his confidence in the safety 
of his lamp, and, having lit the wick, he boldly proceeded with it 
towards the explosive air. The others, more timid and donbtful, 
hung back when they came within hearing of the blower; and, appre- 
hensive of the danger, they retired into a safe place, out of sight of 
the lamp, which gradually disappeared with its bearer in the recesses 
of the mine. It was a critical moment, and the danger was such as 
would have tried the stoutest heart. Stephenson, advancing alone, 
with bis yet untried lamp, in the depths of those underground work- 
ings—calmly venturing his life in the determination to discover a 
mode by which the lives of many might be saved and death disarmed 
in these fatal caverns—presented an example of intrepid nerye and 
manly courage, more noble even than that which, in the excitement of 
battle and the collective impetuosity of a charge, carries a man up to 
the cannon’s mouth. Advancing to the place of danger, and entering 
within the fouled air, his lighted lamp in hand, Stephenson held it 
firmly out in the full current of the blower, and within a few inches 
of its mouth. Thus exposed, the flame of the lamp at first increased, 
then flickered, and then went out; but there was no explosion of gus.” 


This experiment he several times repeated on the same 
occasion. Stephenson subsequently improved his lamp, and 
speaking of the controversy which subsequently arose on the 
respective merits of Sir Humphrey Davy and George BSte- 
phenson in respect of the invention of the safety-lamp, Mr. 
Smiles says that Stephenson had actually constructed a lamp 
on the principle that flame will not pass through tubes of a 
certain diameter, before Sir Humphrey had formed any definite 
idea on the subject, or invented the model lamp afterwards 
exhibited by him before the Royal Society. But he concedes 
to Sir Humphrey the merit of elucidating the true law on 
which the safety-lamp is constructed. There is something ex- 
ceedingly touching in the fact that when Stephenson was 


| urged to bring his invention before the Philosophical and 


Literary Society of Newcastle, he was so diffident in manner 
and unpractised in speech, that he took with him his friend, 
Nicholas Wood, to act as his interpreter and expositor on the 
occasion. Before he had reached physical maturity, he accepted 
a challenge from the bully of the colliery in which he was then 
employed, and whose fame as a bruiser made him the terror of 
the neighbourhood—Ned Nelson, the fighting pitman of Cal- 
lerton. Geordie not only fought him, but thrashed him. He 
had had to stem opposition and to prove his moral as well as 
physical manhood, by carrying his point in spite of it; and in 
that, too, he had come off victorious. We have seen him in 
the Killingworth colliery first saving life at the risk of his 
own, and afterwards risking his own repeatedly to see if he 
could not invent a permanent means of safety. But this 
undoubted hero shrank from the formal ordeal of @ 
literary and philosophical institute, in which there was 
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probably not one who was intellectually fit to hold 
a candle to the engine-wright of Killingworth. And 
here again we have another revelation of the source of his 
success, namely, his simplicity. A superficial smatterer would 
have felt no difficulty in addressing the Institute. The greatest 
man of his time, who has been to the productiveness of peace 
more than Napoleon was to the destructiveness of war, shrank 
from it. But we might fill columns upon columns in merely 
noting the traits of this illustrious Englishman—the landmarks 
of his grand and massive character. As we think of him (it 
may be only a fancy), we cannot help recalling another English 
boy, who began life, if tradition is to be believed, very humbly, 
holding the horses of gentlemen at a London theatre. In the 
realms of intellect no man has achieved what William Shake- 
speare did; in the realms of matter George Stephenson is his 





counterpart. Both were men who owed little to fortune, but 
Nature gave each the power to turn that little into much. 
The grammar-school of Stratford-upon-Avon gave Shakespeare 
the groundwork of the education he was to turn to such mar- 
vellous use; and before the door of the cottage in which George 
Stephenson was born lay the colliery tramway which probably 
first suggested to him the desire, and perhaps the idea, for the 
locomotive he afterwards invented, and which he wedded to 
the rail, to use his own metaphor, as man to wife. 








TWO NEW NOVELS.* 


“ Ernet’s RoMaNce” is not in any respect more instructive 
than the general run of novels devoted to the trials and loves 
of young ladies and young gentlemen with which one meets. 


Its tone is not elevated; its style calls for no commendation, | 


and its plot is thoroughly disconnected. Still it conveys a 
moral lesson, and one which we strongly recommend to the 
attention of such middle-class young women as may at this 
moment have secured the affections of a poor and proud peer, 
or of a wealthy and prouder commoner. The heroines of the 
story—one the daughter of a village surgeon and the other the 
sister of a country clergyman—throw over the peer and his rich 
but unennobled friend, and find happiness as the wives 
of a couple of doctors. We have only to remember what a 
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care of herself. For Harriet adventures of a very opposite 
description to startling encounters with swans are provided. 
Hers is a noble nature fitted for deeds of daring, and the field 
of glory in which her courage displays itself is certainly worthy 
of the loftiest ambition. Harriet and Mr. Langley, passing 
through the village, are attracted by shouts and screams, and 
hastening forward find themselves in the middle of an Irish 
row. It is suggested to the young lady by a bystander that 
she should keep away from the conflict, but this according ill 
with her disposition, she throws herself between the combatants 
as one of them has been struck to the ground. The victor, 
naturally enough, tells her to get out of the way, or “he will 
serve her out,” and Harriet, “ fearless, and shivering at his pro- 
fane words only,” is on the point of being knocked down, when 
Mr. Langley comes up “to the front in support,” as a militia 
officer would observe, and floors the lady’s assailant. We 
are by no means sure that “ Ethel’s Romance” is not written 
with somewhat of a political object. There is what may be 
described as a strong Protestant feeling pervading the tale, 
which may possibly be intended to influence the next general 
election, and support the “ No Popery” cry to which Mr. Dis- 
raeli gave such vigorous utterance not long ago, and found so 
few to repeat. The author’s dislike for Roman Catholic priests 
finds expression in a remarkable description of a still more 
remarkable adventure. Mary Burrows, the wife of one of the 
combatants whom Harriet had helped to separate, is a Roman 
Catholic, and falls under the influence of Mr. Sevelli, a clergy- 
man of that persuasion. The priest, availing himself of the 
religious opinions of Mrs. Burrows, and of her lingering affec- 
tion for an old lover, induces her to run away from her hus- 
band’s house. Mr. Burrows, seized with rage and grief, first 
sets fire to the house, and is so firmly resolved upon ending his 
own worthless and miserable existence in the flames, that Mr. 
St. Clare, who happens to be passing by at the time, has some 
difficulty in dragging him out. Burrows, in his disappointment 


_ at having his life preserved, escapes from a room in which St. 


monstrous absurdity the nobleman of romance is, and the | 


wisdom of the election is obvious. The story opens with one 
of those garden gates which give such sweet promise of sen- 
timent and affection. Ethel Gresham, the surgeon’s daughter, 


and her friend, Harriet Mayne, are awaiting the arrival of | 


Martin Langley, Mr. Gresham’s new assistant, who is expected 
to be one of the passengers by the coach plying between 
Maxwell and the neighbouring railway station. Ethel, whom 
the author describes as a “ bright, glad creature, one of those 
who seem to have absorbed more sunshine into their composi- 
tion than the rest of the world,” attracts the attention of an 
aristocratic young man seated on the box, who looked at her 


person whose gaze had such an effect upon this concen- 
trated essense of sunshine, Harriet Mayne informs her friend, 
is Mr. St. Clare, a friend of Lord Talbot, her own lover. A 
meeting between Ethel and Mr. St. Clare necessarily follows; 
and it is brought about in a manner quite in keeping with the 
young lady’s innocent simplicity. She starts alone upon a 
sketching expedition to Talbot Park, and meets Lord Talbot. 
She had hoped to escape the notice of “ the said owner,” 
but Lord Talbot, “ not being the man to overlook a lady, 
makes one of his most graceful bows, and requests to know 
which part of his estate she was going to honour by 
sketching ;” and after indulging in an inane dialogue of a 
couple of pages’ length, starts off and sends Mr. St. Clare to 
make love. By the time her ‘admirer arrives Ethel has 
assumed a néw and infinitely more interesting occupation. She 
throws herself down upon the edge of a stream which ran 
through the park, dabbles with her hands in the water, and 
outrages the prejudices of a swan, who, violently attacking 
her, places her in a sweetly dangerous position, from 
which Mr. St. Clare, who opportunely arrives, rescues 
her. Whilst Mr. St. Clare is paying marked attentions 
to Ethel, to the great distress of Langley, who is himself 
over head and ears in love with her, Lord Talbot “ amuses 
himself,” as he terms it, with Harriet, whom the author 
intends to clothe with a strength of character totally wanting 
in Ethel, and which enables her to take perfectly good 





* Ethel’s Romance. A Novel. By Matilda Homersham. Three vols. London: 


Charles W. Wood. 
One Too Many. A Novel. By ArmarGreye. Three vols. London: Saunders, 


Otley, & Co. 


Clare had confined him, starts off in pursuit of his wife and the 
priest, and conceals himself in a public-house, to which Mr. St. 
Clare and Mr. Mayne, the Protestant clergyman, had tracked 
Mrs. Burrows. There they all overhear a conversation between 
the lady and the priest, in which the former is urged to leave 
her heretical and unbelieving husband, and enter a convent in 
Ireland ; Mr. Sevelli promising in time “ to sanction her union 
with a true believer,” who “had promised to devote a large 
portion of his gold nuggets to Holy Church to gain such a con- 
summation; but poor Mary Burrows was quite unsuspicious of 
his double dealing.” Those who entertain the liberal views and 
profound knowledge of religion which the author enjoys, will be 
glad to hear that Burrows commits a savage assault upon the 
priest, and that as the latter is on the point of plunging a dagger 
into the breast of the outraged husband his hand is arrested by 
Mr. St. Clare. We commend this portion of the novel to those 
who are interested in the great religious question of the day; 


| but for ourselves we fear to dwell upon so eminently probable 


so fixedly “that she, not accustomed to open admiration (or | 
eo 4 | a description of the evils of priestcraft, lest we should feel 


vulgar curiosity, which you please), blushed deeply.” ‘The | 


uncharitably- inclined towards our neighbours, and we turn 
without regret to the next novel, which, in everything but its 
religious tone, has a strong resemblance to “ Ethel’s Romance.” 

The author of “ One Too Many” creates a heroine for no 
other apparent purpose than to have her married comfortably. 
The object is in every way praiseworthy, if it were not for the 
trouble by which the desired end is accomplished. Almost the 
very first chapter lets the reader into the secret that Dolly 
Gayer is to be married to Dr. Wynter; but when we find a 
poisoner, a lady who has been buried alive, a murderer, and a 
haunted house trotted out on duty, the difficulties which stand 
between the heroine and married happiness are formidable in 
the extreme. A certain Colonel Hamwood combines with the 
profession of arms that of poisoning. He has got rid of his first 
wife mysteriously, and, being married a second time, he again 
acts Bluebeard, giving his wife a sort of sleeping-potion and 
causing her to be buried alive in a Dublin graveyard. Dr. 
Wynter happening to be passing by, finds the sexton 
terrified by sounds proceeding from the half-filled grave, and 
opening the coffin, discovers Marian Hamwood alive. He then 
has the lady secreted in a mysterious house called Darklyn 
Grange, where she passes under the assumed name of 
Mrs. St. Leger. Dr. Wynter’s attentions to his patient 
arouse Dolly’s jealousy, and, meeting Colonel Hamwood at 
a party, she becomes engaged to him, and is actually 
awaiting him at the altar to be married, when news comes 
of his murder the previous evening. Dr. Wynter, suffering 
under disappointment at his rejection by Dolly, marries 
Marian Hamwood, and there is every prospect that all the 





characters will continue miserable until the end of their days. 
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Marian, however, becomes insane and has to be placed ina 
lunatic asylum. There she lingers slowly, but as her senses 
return her husband begins to hope that she is about to die, 
and that at length he will be able to marry Dolly Gayer. 
Marian, however, not only extracts a promise from him that he 
will never marry again, but actually insists upon getting well, 
returning home, and making herself and everybody else uncom- 
fortable. At length, she tinally departs this life, and Dolly, on 
being asked by Dr. Wynter to become his wife, is gratified to 
learn that Mrs. Wynter’s prohibition against matrimony was 
considerably modified before her death. He was not to marry 
any one but Dolly Gayer. If “ One Too Many” could be freed 
from poisoning, lunacy, bigamy, and the protracted illness of a 





baby, it would be considerably improved. It is true that these | 


omissions would leave little of the novel remaining, but that 
result would not, after all, be so very serious an objection. 








THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION.* 


Mr. Baker Hopkxrys belangs to the school of philosophical 
Radicals, and he has written a book which, besides containing 
a fair and intelligible statement of many of the principles held 
by his confrdres, claims attention on account of some novel 
suggestions. Let us say at the outset that Mr. Hopkins seems 
to us to write with the greatest impartiality; that his style is 
always clear and lucid; and that, while obviously writing 
from deep conviction, he never attempts to bolster up a 
logical argument with windy appeals to the emotions. He 
considers that the history of England has reached one of its 
periodical crises, but such a crisis as it never experienced 
before; and that it is our duty to meet this emergency calmly, 
promptly, definitely. “ England,” he says, “is now passing 
through her first revolution.” He shows how all the great 
political movements of recent times have occurred so silently 
and imperceptibly that the people who were affected by them 
scarcely recognised the change until it was over. He then 
traces the history of the various revolutions which have 
occurred in English annals of modern days, and points out how 
they differ from that which is now imminent. “In former 
revolutions the aim has been the restoration of rights that had 
been once enjoyed or conceded, whilst now the aim and ten- 
dency is to give vitality and action to rights hitherto in embryo 
or dormant. In former revolutions the main argument has 
been expediency, but now it is sheer right. The former revolu- 
tions have been party fights, but if the current revolution 
should provoke any contest, it will be a conflict of classes. 
The scope of former revolutions has been to repair and 
restore the machinery of Government, but the present 
English revolution contemplates no less a change than the 
substitution of a new motive power. We have not now to 
deal with a reforming revolution, but with a reconstituting 
revolution.” That England is at this moment in the throes 
of a great political crisis, no one whvu looks back over the events 
of the last year and a half will for a moment think of denying. 
What the further movement of this crisis may be, or what 
probable effects it may have, remains as yet a matter of more 
or less probable conjecture; but some of those effects can be 
already determined. Mr. Hopkins seems to think that the 
present agitation, instead of being allowed to expend itself in 
its own way and thus secure for itself such results as its 
strength and justice demand, should be guided and led, its fury 
tempered, and its results anticipated. Towards this end he has 
sketched a programme of reform, prefacing each point of it with 
reasons for its acceptation. The reader must not suppose, 
however, that Mr. Hopkins’s proposals are mere expedients 


invented to meet a temporary urgency. Whether this present | 


political movement were in existence or not, the reasons he ad- 
duces for theadoption of these reforms would be equally pertinent: 
they only derive additional value from the urgency of the case. 


In the sketch of the English Constitution which Mr. Hopkins | 


prefixes to his scheme of Reform, he maintains that the theory 
of Constitutional Government has worked well in this country 
because we act in defiance of one of its first principles. The 
sovereign “reigns, but does not govern,” although the balance- 
of-power theory demands the active government of the sovereign. 
Where the latter is in operation, Mr. Hopkins, citing a large 
number of instances, insists that it must necessarily produce a 
dead-lock so soon as it comes inte collision with the other 
governmental force which is supposed to secure the balance of 
power. England has avoided this stumbling-block by placing 
the entire government of the country in the hands of the 
House of Commons; and the sovereign, acting in concert 





* The English Revolution. By John Baker Hopkins, London: Freeman, 








with the Ministers, who are practically the representatives 
of the majority in the House, only expedites and insures 
this comfortable state of things. Now, we are quite willing 
to share Mr. Hopkins’s admiration of our political system, 
but it is only just to remember that its excellent working 
for so many years buck has depended much on the personal 
character of the Queen. With a sovereign anxious to inter- 
meddle and use his veto, with a House of Lords factious and 
belligerent, with some severe war going on, and with a House of 
Commons less submissive to public opinion, our present political 
system might not work quite so well as it does now. However, 
absit omen! What we have now to inquire is whether this system 
can be made to work any better. Mr. Hopkins proposes, in 
the first place, to make the House of Lords more efficient by 
depriving it of its present co-equal legislative powers and 
forming it, instead, into a “ Court of Review, with the power 
of returning Bills to the House of Commons for reconsideration, 
the returned Bills passing Parliament without farther reference 
to the Lords, if re-voted in the Commons by a majority of 20.” 
The Lords shall also have the transaction of the Private Bill 
business; and will also constitute a final Court of Appeal from 
all the Home, Colonial, and Indian Law Courts. We have got 
into so general a habit lately of ignoring the political 
importance of the House of Lords that these alterations will 
probably convey but little significance, except where they affect 
the functions of the House of Commons. In respect to the 
latter House, Mr. Hopkins’s reforms are even more radical. 
He proposes, firstly the equalization of the constituencies ; and, 
secondly, that “ three-cornered” representation which is sup- 
posed to insure the political privileges of a sufficiently large 
minority. On this subject, which has provoked so much dis- 
cussion of late, we ought to hear Mr. Hopkins himself :— 


“The more we investigate it, the more perfect does the plan of 
three-cornered constituencies—with each elector having two votes, 
which he may scatter or accumulate on one candidate at his digore- 
tion—appear, for insuring the fair representation of minorities, with- 
out in the least interfering with the legitimate rights of majorities. 
Bat here we must emphatically remark that a partial application of 
this system is a gross injustice and a scandalous grievance. The 
majority of the Manchester électors may well complain of the system, 
because it is partially applied, fur, whilst in other constituencies the 
majority monopolizes all the representation, the majority at Manchester 
has only two-thirds of the representation. No; if there are to be 
three-cornered constituencies, with limited voting on the plan we have 
discussed, the system must be applied to all the kingdom. Whilst 
there are any single or dual constituencies, the triple constituencies 
with limited voting are unfair and indefensible. We believe, how- 
ever, that a re-arrangement of the whole of the constituencies on the 
three-cornered system, with limited voting, would not only facilitate 
the equalization of the constituencies, but would remove the fears of 
those who apprehend that personal representation would involve the 
domination of a single class, since it would insure the due representa- 
tion of minorities on a plan so simple and so equitable as to command 
the approval of all who considered it. What more can be desired than an 
electoral arrangement that gives the rule to the majority and yet 
insures the representation of the minority? And such would be the 
effect of dividing the entire constituency of the United Kingdom into 
constituencies, returning three members, each member having two 
votes, to be given to two candidates or to one candidate at his option. 
Only, we repeat, that this system must be universally and not partially 
applied.” 


Mr. Hopkins further proposes to remove that penalty of dis- 
solution which a minister so often suspends over a recusant 
House, by limiting the duration of Parliaments to a much 
shorter period than at present; and hopes to prevent bribery 
by fining the candidate who bribes either directly or through an 
agent. But, perhaps, that proposal which readers will regard 
with most interest is compulsory voting. If the voter, through 
indifference or otherwise, does not “ discharge the primary duty 
of citizenship,” he is to be fined five shillings; while the same 
amount will be paid to him on recording his vote. If he ap- 
pears at the proper place and declares that all the candidates 
are alike distasteful to him, that will be considered a vote. 
Now, to fine a man for not making use of what is considered 
to be a great privilege—which has only been extended to the 
mass of the people because of the supposed wish or determina- 
tion to have it—seems singular enough. We are more 
and more beginning to recognise the fact, however, that until 
our population consists exclusively of philosophers with a fine 
sense of duty, we must guide them by expedients which do not 
always seem very logical or very beautiful. This reform would 
cost the country, says Mr. Hopkins, about £200,000 per 
annum ; but if it worked the proposed change effectively, and 
prevented the gathering together, by hired agents, of the small 
proportion of votes sometimes registered in the lesser con- 
stituencies—a matter on which we do not venture to hazard an 
opinion just at present—the money would be well spent. 
Farther, Mr, Hopkins insists upon compulsory education ; and 
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on the very difficult question of secular v. religious instruction, 
says :— 


“We have emphatically declared that secular education is in every 
respect immensely preferable to ignorance ; yet it would be deplorable 
if any of the community were deprived of the advantages of religious 
cultare. Bat what can the State do? Well, the State must be so 
thoroughly neutral in the matter of creeds that it cannot offer to pro- 
vide religious instruction. The State schools must be secular; but 
what is to prevent a regulation that every pupil shall have to produce 
a monthly certificate of attendance at a clases or school of religion ? 
The plan of optional attendance at the religious instruction of the 
common schools is open to many objections, not the least of them 
being that it tends to beget and strengthen a sectarian spirit. But 
we may be asked if it is likely that the children of the working-classes 
will have the time to attend two schools? To this we reply that 
the Christian religion is adapted for all sorts and conditions of men. 
Whilst it is vast enough to occupy the greatest and most cultivated 
intellects, it is so simple as to be within the comprehension of the 


child. To know intellectually the essential doctrines of Christianity | 


does not require long or laborious application, and it is, to phrase it 
familiarly, easier for a child to learn Christianity than to learn the 
multiplication table. Religion is, after all, so much an affair of the 
heart and conscience that the schoolmaster can do little or almost 
nothing. The parents are the priests of the children, and if they 
neglect their duty, not the State, or the schoolmaster, or the minister 
of the gospel can remedy the evil. But so far as intellectual instruc- 
tion is concerned, half an hour a day, or two hours on Sunday, will be 
time enough, and nothing is gained by making the religious leason 
wearisome. This being so, it will not be a hardship if the State 
insists upon every scholar producing a certificate of attendance at 
Sunday school, or some other religious class. - Thus compulsory secular 
education is compatible with compulsory religious teaching, and yet 
the compulsory religious teaching need not infringe upon the liberty 
of the parent, and need not compromise the thorough neutrality and 
impartiality of the State with respect to creeds.’ 


These extracts will show that Mr. Hopkins, daring and even 
revolutionary as he sometimes is, can argue his point calmly. 
It is not within our province to say whether his political 
theories are invariably right, but in any case they deserve the 
attention of those who are glad to welcome any political re- 
former who contributes his best towards a solution of any one 
of our numerous difficulties. 








POULTRY.* 


THERE is a great deal of ignorance and of consequent 
cruelty displayed in the ordinary management of the poultry- 
yard. In country places, where the taste of the lady of the 
house in her drawing-room and garden is unquestionable, it is 
not unusual to find, even where there is a feminine pretence to 
seeing after such matters, that the fowl are sadly neglected. 
Unless they are taken up as a “ fancy” this is very frequently 
the case. The little book which “G. P.” offers on the subject, 
without exhausting the theme, gives sound practical advice on 
it, and if its contents are perused with attention, the reader 
can scarcely have an excuse for want of definite and distinct 
information. . 

“@G. P.” does not approve of “ pets.” She is going to teach 
us to make chicken-pie, and thinks it would not be a good 
preparation to engage our sentimental affections for its proposed 
contents. This is eminently a practical view, and all through 
the book the same tone prevails. The bird that is best to eat 
is the best bird with “G. P.”; “a neat, round, small-boned 
sort,” she terms it. The Bramah is recommended as good 
for hatching. The Dorking is unfortunately delicate in con- 
stitution. The White Dorking, however, appears to possess 
the finest qualities to be expected from a fowl. It performs 
the maternal duties with perseverance and discretion, and also 
makes a capital dish. The bird is somewhat deficient in 
courage, but the defect may be remedied by crossing it with the 
hardy barn-door. The latter, too, is also improved, gaining 
in flesh and form. The Poland fowl excels as a layer. It 
derives its name not from Poland, but from Holland, the 
designation being simply a vulgar rendering of Poulet Hol- 
landois. For eggs, the Black Spanish birds are to be com- 
mended. “Those that are tinged of a rich brownish colour, 
not too dark, are beautiful for breakfast, the colour being a 
great addition to the effect of the table.” With regard to 
cocks, “ G. P.” thinks that a cock ought to die after three years 
old. At that period his temper becomes jealous and irritable, 
he plagues all the hens, and when you come to eat him you 
find him tough. In reference to his points—he ought to be 
handsome in the first place. “ G. P.” says emphatically “ there 
is not a known instance in which appearances go for more than 
in the case of a cock.” He ought also to possess the faculty 
or accomplishment of crowing fully and clearly. None of your 
gurgling spasms or cart-wheel shrieks, but a fine clear note. 





* The Poultry-yard: its Pleasure and Profit. By G. P., Author of ** Home 
Nursing,” ‘‘ Dinner and Housekeeping,” &c, London: Routledge & Son. 














You should be careful also that he does not make music at 
unseemly hours. “A cock who crows in an aimless manner at 
all hours and under no provocation, is growing old or losing his 
character, or he has never had any character to lose.” His 
deportment should be proud, and he should have no feathers 
on his legs. Eccentricity of demeanour is a proof of incom- 
petence. “A cock who hurries about, betrays agitation at 
slight circumstances, goes here and there as if taking care of no 
one but himself, and carries his head depressed as if he were 
driven, is a bad cock.” In size he ought to be small and compact 
also, “quick to form an opinion, or to act on his percep- 
tions.” A red comb and bright wattles of the same colour are 
desirable. Observe his manners and customs carefully. “A 
cock who looks well, works well, crows well, and collects his 
hens well together in the evening,” is perfection. If you keep 
two in a yard, you must be careful that there is no rivalry. 
To avoid constant bickering and fighting one bird should be 
younger and smaller than the other. Thus an absolute despot- 
ism is secured, and peace is to be had on no other terms. 
“G. P.” once had a couple of young cocks of equal size and beauty 
in the poultry yard. There was constant war between them, 
the hens were “ beaten and unhappy,” and the eggs were often 
addled. ‘G.P.” consulted with an experienced man, who made 


| the cocks enter into a tremendous combat, in which the claim 


to eminence was made decisive, one winning gloriously while 
the other gave up. Curious enough, though peace and order 
reigned afterwards “the beaten cock’s own hens flouted him. 
They despised the poor creature, and he hung his tail feathers 
and went about nervously and as an object of contempt.” A 
good bird, “ G. P.” thinks, will be able to take care of a dozen 
hens. 

A walled-in yard is the best place to keep fowls in. It 
possesses the advantages of enabling the birds to take exercise 
and move about. Furnish it plentifully with water. Sink a 
tubin the ground as a tank, and nail rough sticks across it 
like the bars of a ladder. The hens will go to drink by this 
means, but if two cocks are kept it would be well to havea 
couple of ways to the water. “A quarrel,” remarks our 
author, “ once begun between two cocks is a never-ending 
grief. To forget and forgive forms no part of a cock’s virtues.” 
Supply the place with lime generously. If you do not the 
hen draws on her own resources for the necessary encasement 
of the egg, and the result is that she becomes sickly and spirit- 
less. This is a fact often forgotten in poultry yards. Char- 
coal is also requisite. Air should be allowed to circulate 
freely. If it is not feasible to keep a yard, and you are limited 
to a coop, be careful to let the fowls out in the morning, “ if 
you would not be cruelly disturbed by the cock crowing. It is 
his business the first thing in the morning to collect his hens, 
and to take them out on their first excursion after food. A shut- 
up cock, poor creature, goes on crowing, and crows all the 
more because it is the only one of his morning duties that the 
shut-up coop permits him to perform.” The fowl-house should 
be as free as possible from noises. If the birds are disturbed 
at night the eggs will turn out badly. Your cook will com- 
plain of failures with omelettes. This may be due to the 
“ persistent yelping of a tiresome dog, or the disturbance of the 
hen-roost by perhaps the idle cracking of a whip in the late 
hours of the evening, or the night-long banging of an un- 
fastened door.”’ The roosting-place ought to be from wall to wall. 
The bars to form it should never be made of smooth or polished 
wood, but of rough and enduring material—in fact, branches of 
trees with the bark left on will be found the best. The habit 
of putting up ornamental perches results in disease to the hens, 
which often causes them to get up from the nests when sitting. 
«“@G. P.” tells a story of a hen which became so attached to a 
cook that whenever it had an egg to lay it ran into the kitchen 
and dropped it as a token of esteem into the lap of its patron, 
who held out her apron to receive the contribution, and then 
“there would come quite a dignified descent and a stately strat 
round the kitchen, with the hen’s triumphant chuck, chuck, 
chuck, and then the high note of rejoicing which always 
announces the fact of a new-laid egg.” Here is another story 
of the same kind :—“ A dove living at this present moment has 
frequently laid its eggs in a lady’s lap, in the folds of a black 
silk apron, while the lady works; sitting very still, winking up 
with its wondering, questioning, sly-looking eyes, as much as 
to say, ‘Do you guess what I am accomplishing?’ The dove 
remains till a loud, self-satisfied coo announces the accomplished 
fact, when she gets up, and walks off with the absurdest airs 
of satisfaction.” From this it may be seen that the modest 
handy hen-book of “ G. P.” is not only useful, but interesting. 
There is a fair amount of qnaint observation and practical 
experience in the little work set out in a neat and unaffected 


style. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Tales of Ancient Greece. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. (Longmans.) 

Mr. Cox has collected in this elegant and scholarly volume some 
tales from the Grecian Mythology which he had included in previous 
works of a cognate character already given to the public. Those 
which he originally wrote in the volume entitled “Tales from Greek 
Mythology” have been modified with a view to adapting them to 
more mature readers ; and the story of the “ Vengeance of Odysseus” 
has been added for greater completeness. In place of the long intro- 
ductions prefixed to the narratives contained in some of the former 
works, Mr. Cox has written a new preface, dealing summarily with 
the chief legends, “ tracing each story to its earliest form, and resolving 
it into its original elements.” In doing so, he has “ placed before the 
reader results rather than proofs.” He has very decided opinions 
touching the origin and nature of ancient traditions, and these he 
expounds with considerable ingenuity and in a gracefal style. 
** Recent discussions on the subject,” he writes, “seem to justify the 
conviction that the foundations of the science of Comparative Mytho- 
logy have been firmly laid, and that its method is unassailable. That 
the story of the Trojan war is almost wholly mythical has been conceded 
even by the stoutest champions of Homeric unity. That it contains some 
few grains of actual history is all that they venture to urge; and to 
this plea the answer is, that, while sach possibilities cannot be denied, 
there is no warrant fora more positive conclusion.” The leading idea 
of Mr. Cox is that mythological personages and stories embody in 
tangible forms the chief phenomena of nature ; that they arose out of the 
inability of men in very simple and primitive times to understand 
purely abstract forces, and were prompted by the inevitable tendency 
of such persons to connect the mighty operations of the universe with 
their own humanity. This is by no means a new conception, though 
the recent increase of philological learning has surrounded it with 
more convincing proofs; and indeed Mr. Cox has himself expounded 
the same views before in his “ Manual of Mythology,” which we 
reviewed at some length in our impression of April 27th, 1867. In 
the main, we believe the interpretation is correct; but there are places 
where it seems to be forced. The mythology of the Greeks appears 
sometimes to have embodied more complex ideas, political, moral, and 
otherwise, as Bacon subtly shows in his “ Wisdom of the Ancients.” 
But, doubtless, in the greater number of instances the legends em- 
bodied more elemental matters. The stories told by Mr. Cox are 
treated in a very charming fashion, and the book is a pleasing com- 
panion to to the “ Manual of Mythology.” 





Poems written in Barracks. By Alexander Hume Butler. (Longmanz.) 

Rhyme and Reason. By 8. Stockton Hornor. (Same Poblishers.) 

Lyra Devoniensis. By T. Vernon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.8. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

An Idyll of the Weald, with Other Lays and Legends. By Thomas 
Herbert Noyes, Jun., Author of “ Lyrics and Bucolics.” (J. C. 
Hotten.) 

The passion for writing poetry is a very odd one. Where there is 
positive poetic genius, the thing explains itself; and where there is 
positive native stupidity, nothing is surprising. But there are hosts 
of people who are neither geniuses nor fools, yet who give their days 
and nights to the production of verses with no special character, which 
are born and die without being honoured with any special fate. It is 
difficult to understand where the satisfaction lies in giving vent to 
these effusions; and yet there must be some, or the poets wouldn’t 
effuse. The satisfaction to the reviewer, however, is but slight, for he 
gets nothing out of his task. Of the four volumes now before us, the 
first, third, and fourth belong to that order of poetry of which it is a 
puzzle to say anything. They are by no means bad ; often they are 
graceful and harmonious; but they have no feature distinguishing 
them from the crowd. Mr. Noyes gives occasional evidence of 
strength as well as feeling in his “Idyll of the Weald,” and 
he translates with facility from the Italian; but he writes 
& great deal too much, and some of his lyrics are sheer 
twaddle. The verses of Mr. Butler and Mr, Wollaston are elegant 
and pleasing, yet leave no lasting impression on the mind. The most 
conspicuous of the four volumes is certainly that entitled “ Rhyme 
and Reason,” but it is only conspicuous for folly. Mr. Hornor (who 
must surely be related to his namesake of the Christmas-pie incident, 
his self-complacency is so great) writes a preface in which we have 
the old story about printing at “request of friends.” He says that 
his poems were written “ with no definitive purpose,” which we can 
well believe ; and that they touch on an infinity of subjects “ without 
pre-consideration,” which may also be, but it is an odd way of recom- 
mending them. He thinks they “diverge somewhat from the con- 


ventional diction of the present epoch,” on which point we disagree | 


with him ; and he affirms that his two great objects have been to 
* hold the mirror up to Nature,” and to “ point a moral and adorn a 
tale.” Finally, “he casts his lines upon the waters of humanity, 
wistfully, but with diffidence, awaiting the gathering of their fruits 
during the traditionary ‘many days.’’’ Of course we knew what to 
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expect after all this flabby egotism. And this is the sort of thing we 
found :— 
*¢ Come, worthy friend, sit down with me, 
And Jet us hold a converse free, 
You always look so sour and sad ; 
Cheer up, my boy, for once be glad, 
Arouse thyself, dispel this dream, 
Take things that are, not things that seem. 
The sun sinks ’neath the western skies, 
We know to-morrow it will rise, 
And, be the morning ne’er so bright, 
We also know there will be night.” 


So much for Mr. Hornor’s “didactic” vein : the following is supposed 
to be “ humorous ” :— 


* This doing of the Rhine 
Is all very fine 
If the sun should chance to shine 
And you’re furnish’d with good wine ; 
But should the cold winds blow, 
With showers or with snow, 
And you’re driven down below, 
Like cattle or like swine, 
Then doing of the Rhine 
Is not so very fine, 
Looking at the ruins 
Surrounded by the vine.” 


We conclude with an epigram :— 


* A wise man notes, 
Ere he indites ; 
He sometimes quotes, 
And seldom writes.” 


If Mr. Hornor were a wise man, he would never write. 





Catena Classicorum. (Rivingtons.) 

We have before had occasion to eulogize the very beautiful edition of 
classical authors which Messrs. Rivingtons are doing English students 
of Latin and Greek the service of producing. The student is spared 
much unnecessary fatigue of eye and mind by a clearly and correctly 
printed text. All the volumes of this series are pre-eminent for excel- 
lence in this respect. We have now before us the “ Negiia: of 
Aristophanes,” the “ Public Orations of Demosthenes,” and the 
‘* History of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides,” and we have only 
to remark, as we did of other specimens of this series, that they are 
excellent in all respects, the notes and introductions evincing as much 
care as the texts. 
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